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COLLEGE LITERATURE 


* That which we feel, we write ; as we think, 
So have we argued ; reaping for our pains 
No visible recompense.” Wordsworth 


There is a peculiar species of “ fine writing” cultivated in 
college, which may nowhere else be found. This has acquired 
a settled character, from which it seldom varies, always poussess- 
ing the same faults or virtues, and may be not improperly termed 
College Literature. Deeming this a fair subject of remark, and 
actuated as we are in our present endeavors, by motives of the 
purest good-nature, we indulge the hope that a liberal interchange 
of sentiments, may be a source of mutual benefit to our readers 
andourselves. We pretend not to absolution from the sins herein 
descanted upon, but desire a careful consideration of whatever of 
our doctrine may be reckoned orthodox, while our truant prac- 
tice 1s suffered to pass unheeded. 

In the great Republic of Letters there is organization and law, 
the aim of which is, to secure a wholesome harmony among au- 
thors. "The standard of criticism will, perhaps, vary to suit the 
shifting temper of the times, or to obey the prevailing taste and 
inclination of those whose trust it is, to wield the “executive 
thong ;” but an ordeal of some character there will always be, 
with an eye to which all literary productions must be ¢ omposed, 
lor through it they must inev itably pass. The eflicacy of this ar- 
rangement, in mellowing the “ grugting gutteral” of harsh voices, 
and in giving tone and solidity to ‘what vere else dissonant and 
full of flippancy, is too plain to Mave @scaped the notice of the 
most careless reader. In truth, th@rritic occupies a position of 
higher responsibility, In some respects, than the original author. 

The result of this arrangement having Been so highly benefi- 
cial upon the literature of the world, it cannot but be a source 
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of regret, that the species of writing of which we speak, is sub- 
jected to no standard of taste or criticisima—no oracle whose re- 
sponses might be regardedwas correct and indisputable. True, 
oracular judgment in abundance, is passed upon every specimen, 
but it is, for the most part, littke more than an expression of 
friendship or dislike for the author, and has very little to do with 
the real merits of the production under consideration. The con- 
sequence has been, the same as might be expected in the general 
domain of letters, should the critic and the reviewer desert their 
post—numerous abuses of incalculable —s have become thor- 
oughly interwoven with its texture. How shall the evil be rem. 
edied? The literary world look with such charitable eyes upon 
these youthful efforts, regarding thei as sacred from critical at- 
tack, that but little instruction can be looked for from the organs 
that regulate their movements. Indeed, we fear it would hardly 
be taken in good part, were these writings handled with that se- 
verity which practised reviewers are wont toemploy.  Itis clear, 
then, if college writers ever attain to excellence, it can be only 
by individually aiming to avoid the errors and Jay aside the faults, 
which, from the want of just and candid criticism, have long 
marred the elegance and ease of their productions, The early 
offerings of literary talent are by no means a matter of indiffer- 
ence to men of wisdom and gray hairs, yet they know too well 
how to appreciate the delicate and sensitive feelings of the young 
author, to venture upon the thankless task of holding up his 
short-comings, and pointing out his excesses; but we hope it 
may not be deemed amiss in us, if we call attention to some few 
indiscretions, to which we ourselves plead as guilty as any 
others. 

The faults we purpose to notice, are both of matter and of 
manner—ot thought and of style. Some faults of thought are 
the necessary concomitant of youthful composition, which years 
and experience can alone correct. The mind, just in process of 
formation, cannot give birth to thoughts rich and full as that of 
the practised thinker. Nay, it will often happen with one who 
has just entered upon his literary career, that, however coherently 
his thoughts may run in his own mind, he will find great difli- 
culty in developing them freely and methodically upon paper. 
And, in the productions of the young author, no one looks for that 
maturity of thought and nicety of analysis which so plainly dis- 
tinguish the pen of one who has devoted a life to literary pur- 
suits. But there are errors into which he inadvertently falls, 
which, far from being inevitable, hardly admit of excuse, and 
cannot be too harshly condemned. 

It is an odious feature in the character of our college literature, 
that many of the subjects employed are hackneyed and stale. 
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In some measure, this is unavoidable. We cannot wonder that 
young authors should follow close at the heels of the great mas 
ters they admire, for the first etlortgof genius are alw ays imita 
tion : but it might reasonably be expected that thus penchant 
should wear off after a few trials and alittle practice. Such ser 

vility dulls the spirit and vivacity of the wrifer, while it makes 
him a mere transcriber of another's thou: @its. “Greece and 
Rome” have unquestionably many beautiful associations connect 

ed with them, but it assuredly re quires no very vigorous effort 
of good sense to conclude, after what has been said and written, 

they ought to be regarded as exhausted topics. Directly the 

reverse 1S customary, insomuch that, whenever the troubled 
author’s ideas “ hang fire,” he tlies for aid to these poor, battered, 
and belabored texts. ‘The world are pretty generally convinced 
that “one William Shakspeare” was a very tolerable poet; yet 
never do some writers seize the pen, but they seem to regard 
themselves the inspired Instruments called to communicate 

this “important-if-true” information. And so with the “Pu 

grims” of Plymouth Rock memory, ete., ete. _— should not 
be. ‘There is no such dearth of matters of interest, that one is 
forced to murder the time and patience of his re a rs, by harp 

ing and thumping again and again upon these strained aud worn 
strings. ‘There are topics enough, in all reason, within the range 

of every-day thought, upon which the lotticst minds do not hes 

ilate to employ their powers. Such, in fact, are the most popu- 

lar themes of the day, and most in accordance with the spirit of 
theage. Literature has become a practical, out-of-doors concern, 
appealing to the “ business and bosoms of men.” ‘The main ob 

ject of all writing is, to make men think: and whoever now-a 

days is a successful author, must (speaking, not to a select and 
refined few, but to the whole body of the people) busy his pen 
upon something immediate, tangible, natural, and simple. And 
the correct expression ofa few original thoughts upon some 
common, rational topic, are of more be nefit to the author, and 
form a far more readable production, than eloquent apostrophes 
to the shade of one familiar as our own names, or savage bursts 
of enthusiasm in the contemplation of events that live upon 
ten thousand tongues. ‘Thus much for the faults of the subject 
matter of College Literature. On this head we have purposely 
been brie f, knowing both how delicate a task we have taken 
upon ourselves, and how easily these errors will, of themselves, 
fall aw ay. 

We now come to that part of our subject which demands 
closer inspection, and fairly lays itself open to all honest eri 
cism. Faults of thought, good sense will in time correct, but 
Saults of style and manner, when once fastened upon a writer, 
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are loth to part his company. It is the young author’s most 
dangerous vice. Indeed, there is nothing in which he is so lia- 
ble to error and misconception, as the dress in which he clothes 
his thoughts. And, too, being a matter in which the most cor- 
rect taste often mustakes, it cannot be watched with too much 
circumspection and rigor. A few of the most palpable blunders 
we shall point out. Rhetoricians agree that a clear and grace- 
ful style should be the aim of all writers. Let us try our college 
writers by this standard. 

There is one class who can never say any thing in a simple 
style. ‘The most indifferent and unobtrusive thoughts are 
tricked out in all the pompous verbosity a crude imagination 
can supply. A common remark, under the pen of such an one, 
wears an unearthly appearance, and seems the strayed inhabit- 
ant of some chaotic sphere. Flourishes and metaphorical allu- 
sions, Unnatural transpositions of words, and incomprehensible 
contortions of ordinary expressions, are the principal ingredients 
of the motley compound ; all of which tend to disgust every 
reader of taste and good sense. A simple thought should be 
calmly expressed, and a lofty one will naturally suggest suitable 
language. Losing sight of this fact, our writer seems wholly 
bent on startling his reader by unheard-of epithets and passionate 
exclamations, as if suspecting him to be in a mental doze, and 
designing these as alarm bells to arouse him from his slumbers. 
Dr. Johnson tells a story peculiarly applicable to writers ot this 
sort. Says he, ‘1 once knew a tutor whose advice to his pupil 
was, ‘Always read over carefully whatever you have written, 
and if there is any passage you think remarkably tine, blot it out 
entirely.” And such, in truth, is often the most prudent course, 
for what appears to the delighted author a splendid period, is 
frequently sheer fustian. Now there is no merit in these fantas- 
tic flights and forced allusions to objects no one has ever seen. 
Look over the authors who have longest survived their cotem- 
poraries, and you will find them all simple and easy in their 
manner of expression. Similes and metaphors so simple as 


Out, out, bret candle ! 
Lifes but a walking shadow ; a poor player 
That struts and trets his hows upon the stave, 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 


Sinitying nothing’ —_—— 


are worth volumes of unmeaning extravaganzas. Indeed, a 
writer who employs these paltry tricks of style, will never suc- 
ceed, 

Another class of writers pride themselves on the number of 
quotations they can marshal, as though there were any real vil- 
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tue in stringing together the choice passages of great authors. 
‘This farcical array only tends to exhibit, in stronger contrast, the 
compiler’s weakness. ‘There are perhaps some forms of light 
literature, in which there ean scarcely be too many quotations, 
provided they be happy and well selected. But itis also certain 
that some species of composition alimost elitirely preclude their 
intrusion—Wwhere these isolated patches of foreign phraseology 
(literary mosaic) indicate bad taste, if not a meagerness of thought, 
besides greatly disfiguring the printed page. Another and high- 
er objection to the too liberal use of quotations ts, that they inter- 
rupt the train of thought and distract the attention of the reader. 
For it will not unfrequently happen that he has some delicate 
web of thought associated in his mind with these rich morceaux, 
to which ill-umed quotation will do violence, or will turn away 
lis thoughts to the author thus unwisely brought to mind. More- 
over, there is often a peculiar shadow of meaning hanging 
about an eloquent passage, conveying different impressions to 
diflerent readers, and thus again the writer’s object is defeated. 
Au apt quotation Is sometimes a mark of refined taste, but a 
clumsy piece of patchwork ts far inferior to the plainest sentence. 

Another class of writers still, seem to have no further design 
in view, than to parade their erudition before the world. All 
extraneous remark that can be forced into the remotest bearing 
upon the subject in hand, is set forth in staring prominence. 
Oblivious of Ins pretended purpose, the writer, instead of pur 
suing a steady, straight-forward aim, reels and staggers about 
like a pedlar with a heavy pack upon his shoulders, the burthen 
ol each being equally incongruous. Such writers should recol 
leet that selection and precision are leading traits in elegant 
composition. ‘lhe aim set before an author ought not to be, to 
say every thing that can be said, but, to say the leastin the best 
manner, and yet leave nothing important unsaid. ‘This would 
exclude numerous half-tledged thoughts and starveling facts that 
otherwise creep im to entangle the thread of the desultory wn- 
lers discourse. 

We might ¢o on to enumerate other abuses of the established 
Principles of good writing ; but enough has been said to show 
What is their nature and how easy they are of correction. Who- 
ever would write well, needs to labor and persevere strenuously, 
but his reward will be proportionate success, It should be 
borne in mind, that literature is not simply a source of amuse 
nent, but a serious, practical matter, and an instrument of won- 
derful power. All the phantasmms of thought and style should be 
discarded, and one should write what his own head and heart 
dictate, “Look into thy heart and write,” said the Muse of Sir 
Philip Sydney, and never spake a Muse truer advice. 
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We have selected only some of the unfavorable points in the 
literature of college, but do not thereby mean it has no virtues. 
Far from it. Virtues and excellences it unquestionably has, of 
which we have every reason to be proud. ‘Thoughts are sent 
out into the world from this little aérie that would do credit to 
older heads and more practised pens, Already our Magazine has 
attracted frequent and favorable notice abroad. ‘This is our touch- 
stone by which we may test the temper of our weapons. With 
a scrupulous eye to the faults above-mentioned, and a proper 
caution exercised in the selection of subjects, there is no reason 
why the college writer should not claim a share of public at- 
tention. He has every thing to incite him to exertion, nothing 
to dampen his ardor. Were he abroad in the world, away from 
the protecting wing of college, his productions would be exposed 
to the merciless criticisms of all who drive the quill; here he 
rests in calm security, with rivalry and ambition to urge him on, 
und no counter current to thwart his progress. Let him press 
on in the noble struggle, for the prize is worthy of his efforts. 
Let him strive to write freely and naturally; let him write of 
the world as the world seems to himself. In fine, let him look 
into his heart and write, and he can scarcely fail of success. 


WINTEMOYER: 
A LEGEND OF MACKINAW, 
AN EXTRACT. 


Tur ehil of the isl ind, Ma k naw, wl ch is called Robhinson’s Folly, and which 
lakes its name from the incident related below, is about three hundred feet high, and 


overhangs the lake. The incident oceurred about seventy vears since. 


Or all the sons of Tarhe,* none With Pontiac in the battle’s crash 


In battle braver deeds had done, Hewed down the hated Saganash ;t 
Or mightier sat in wisdom, when And when the mighty Pontiac fell, 
Were met in council warrior men, That hate did in hum darkly dwell, 
Than stern Peeehiki. He had trod 
With Pontiac on the path of blood 3 


With Pontiac had at every chance 


Smothered but burning. 

Sickness came, 
A fell disease of fearful name : 
Sull struggled for the love of France ; | All whom he loved or could have wept, 


Tarhe, i.e. The Crane, is the Totem or animal reckoned, according to Indian 
custom, the head of a tribe of Clippewas living along St. Mary's river and Lake Su- 
perior 


t Knghis 
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Except his youngest, fairest child, 


{ iwi 


yom its mother, dying, smiled— 
Sweet Wintemoyeh, sweetest flower, 


one lingered in his niled bower, 


The loveliest far of Tarhe’s daughters 


’ 


Beside St. Mary's rushing waters ! 


on her the father from that hour 
Concenters all his love, his care, 
And, ere he die, but seeks an heir 
Worthy of such a heritage ; 


So yields at last her youthful age 
To Aissibain, @ warrior bold, 
The children of the Rein-deer’s pride, 
By far Superior’s farthest tide, 
But wedded, ugly, fierce and old, 
To maiden’s heart a terror, were 
No brehter image worshiped there 
But she, ah’! she by chance had s« en 
. of ; 


A warrwr how fuir a mien! 


He was a white man—hated race ! 
th! what looks, what winning grace ' 
And who such gentle words could say %— 


lie stule the mmaiden’s heart away! 


The hideous bridegroom comes at last : 
ihe feasts gorged: at morn, auhast 
Chey see the father writhing lie 
feverish, wildered agony 

lle hastes the nuptials, that his eyes 
May see her wedded ere he dies: 


in terror, ere it be too late, 


~) 


« thes from such a ghastly fat 


Alas! her father’s couch of pain— 


how with such a spouse remain ' 


- 





¢ trembles—flees—that gentle bemg 


if 


ter lover clasps her, trembling, fleeing ! 


Few days she spent of joy and cnief, 


Few clan s, alas! and pitssing briet ! 
pon the island's lofty verge 


at overhangs the chiding surge 


WINTEMOYVEH. 


Wie, sons, and daughters—all were swept, 


293 
Within a sy in bower, arrayed 
Of cedars green and woven shade, 
| The lover sat, with comrade’s boon, 
In festive tuirth, from radwmnt noon 
Till shadowy eve ; and by hum smiled 
Fair Winter eh, ey ed 
QM thou t} wilting n \ !'— 
I e hee j vial rin tie . 
T st the speaking mom 


Now sank the sun, but lingenng cave 
Last looks of love each rising wave 
That wooed his smile—a nile rang 
Phe nearest comrade shnek ny sprang, 


And le less fle ll, by le itlies tic aped 
To slay the lover—with a yell, 


Peechik » pa nted grim and te 


(Wild rage had snatched hun from the 


dead,) 

Dashed through the revel, seized his child 
Yelled in ber ti ited ear, ** det 13 
At one stride | * ter to the ie 
| en turn daurkiv on the ¢ 
bhis clemele ind kes the ersprung 

Do save s e: will pand w | 
Far frou the 1 «yt ne tine 

The savage bore the wre ; 
And, as to every gazing « ¥ 
They glanced bke meteor hurled trom " 


les 
Wild rose trom mid-air tothe sky 


His shriek of trumph, her's of terror! 
Down, down, careering headlong borne, 
Dashed on the rocks, disjointed, torn, 
The clneftain reaps his vengeance sworn, 

The maid atones her first, last error! 
The waves the broken rocks that lave, 


Received them toa restless grave, 


Whose mang ed lors, UNCIMsping never, 


| Move with the moving tide for ever, 


As Indians tell, that, caving, dream 


Their white bones vlide beneath the stream 


The Muse, the child of ve and fea 


For Wintemoveh dre ps a tear 


* Robinson, the commander of the fort at Mackinaw 


J 
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THE HISTORY OF A LIFE. 


“Oh how this «pring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a loud takes all away - 
Two Gent. of Verona. 


‘Tuere are few who embark in the more active and bustling 
affairs of human life, that do not look forward to some future 
but indefinite period—to some remote and favorable contingency, 
when they will be enabled to withdraw from the perplexing 

cares of their pursuits, and devote the residue of their days to 
the enjoyment of ease and undisturbed repose, in the calm and 
tranquil shades of retirement. Then the plodding son of in- 
dustry, or the ambitious schemer, having accomplished the great 
purpose which he had proposed to himself, will, with a heart 
relieved from the pressure of care and anxiety, enjoy life and 
the consideration which the world pays to w ealth and station. 

‘I'hese are the flattering visions of the future which our im- 
agination weaves in the spring-tide of existence, to soften the 
labor of our occupations, incite us to renewed efforts and cheer 
us on in our career, Yet how small is the number who, after 
years of unceasing toil, realize the bright and glowing anticipa- 
tions of their earlier days. . 

Life, to the mass of mankind, is but the protracted delusions 
of hope—-the vain and cease less pursuit of an imaginary happi- 
ness—a beautiful phantom that is ever beckoning the pursuer 
to approach, and receding as he advances to embrace her. Nor 
does this pleasing spectre of the mind cease to be an object of 
plrsut, until the shock of some heay y calamity, or the approach 
of death, dispels the mist which had obscured the mental eye. 

‘Then, with a keen perception sharpened by the anguish of dis- 
ease or the deteat of long-cherished hopes, itis discerned that 
the object of so much covetous desire, which imagination had 
clothed with the form and lineaments of ideal be ‘auty, is but an 
unsubstantial vision, and that life has been passed in chasing a 
shadow. 


** Man never is, but always to be bless’d.” 


It seems to be a principle of our nature, that in ever y condi 
tion of life we should look be ‘yond the present for that which is 
to fill up the measure of those boundless desires which are im- 
planted in every human breast. It is this hope which sustains 
man under every vicissitude of fortune. Without it he were 
indeed miserable, and the world a barren waste. Yet there are 
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some to whom the hope of happiness in this world is but the 
feeble glimmerings ot a solitary star; some, whose capacity for 
happiness is destroyed by the ever-present memory of former 
mistortunes, which have laid waste the soul and dried up the 


fountains of joy. 

But, it may be asked, what has this to do with my history ? 

A little patience, gentle reader! An old bachelor, whose head 
is frosted with the snows of any winters, craves your kind 
permission to tell his story in his own way. 

| came into this breathing world the son of an honest man, 
who was not overburthened with wealth. But he possessed a 
competency and a character without stain. I was the only child 
ot my parents, and became the dearest object of their atlec 
tionate care and solicitude. Memory still loves to linger on the 
innocent and simple joys that lent wings to the early years 
which I passed under the parental roof. Twas then happy ; 
the love and considerate indulgence of my parents, I strove to 
repay by the most devoted atlection. 'The canker-worm of 
grief and disappointment had not preyed upon my heart and 
blighted the freshness of its holier feelings. 1 lived in a world 
of my own—a world which shut out all that could mar the 
beauty of the pure and spotless forms with which my young 
unagination delighted to people it. L was yet a stranger to that 
alter and sad experience of the great world of mankind, which 
corrects the early impressions of our youthful days, and demol- 
ishes the airy fabrics erected in the season of life, before the 
impulses of the heart are narrowed down by the trite, cold, and 
sober realities of every-day life. [nursed these dreams as the 
loretaste of that future happiness, when hope should be sue- 
ceeded by fruition ; and vainly thought they were the type of 
that world which I longed to enter, and where I might enjoy 
the companionship of my fellow-man in the stirring scenes of 
human action. 

“Le temps est le péere de la vérité,” says M. de Voltaire. I 
had yet to learn that the glorious beings who inherit this beau- 
tiful planet, and who were shadowed forth in the visions of my 
childhood, as the incarnations of every perfection, had quite 
enough of the old leaven of their first great progenitor remain- 
ing in them, to impair any claims they might advance to per- 
lection. 

I carly imbibed a taste for books, and had already made con- 
siderable progress in the higher branches of an English educa- 
tion, When it was deemed expedient to send me to college. 

I was placed on a preparatory course of instruction, but after 
having studied and fitted myself as a candidate for the academ 
cal honors of some literary institution, a change occurred in my 
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prospects, which at first was by no means gratifying to my ambi- 
tion. A rich uncle, a merchant of New York, for the first time 
in many years, visited my father’s house. He was a man of 
the world, and thought all knowledge that did not immediately 
contribute to the acquisition of Wealth, useless and superfluous, 
and was surprised that my father, in his limited circumstances, 
should undertake to vive me a liberal education. 

“ Let him come and live with me,” said he; “Tl initiate him 
into all the art and mystery of trade and commerce, a knowledge 
which he never will acquire by poring over the dusty tomes of 
the ancients. You know,” he continued, “that I have no chil- 
dren, and I don’t know what I may ultimately do for him.” 
Thus Virgil and the Ilhad, ‘Tacitus and Polibius, together with 
lexicons and grammars, were laid aside for the Day-Book and 
Ledger. This change procured me an earlier entrance into the 
world than would have been permitted me, had the original de- 
sign of my father been carried out. 

In New York I found every thing that could gratify a young 
and ardent mind; and ina tew months [ ceased to regret the 
discontinuance of my studies, in the round of pleasures and 
social amusements to which I was introduced, 

It is a trite saying, that the moth does not hover long round 
the candle without scorching his wings: so I did not continue 
long in the intercourse with the lovely and intelligent, without 
suffering the tender destiny to which all are liable once at least 
in their lives. In a word, | was in love. Smile not, courteous 
reader! though my appearance now presents nought but the 
dry and decayed trunk to which age and long-seated grief 
have contributed to reduce me, | was then young and buoyant 
with present hope and future anticipation, and endued with 
susceptibilities keenly alive to every impression which can thrill 
the heart with joy, and, I may add, give poignancy to the bitter- 
ness of sorrow. 

The first time I saw Catharine Delancy was at her father’s 
house, amid the blaze and glare of a fashionable party. She 
had just attained her seventeenth year, and her father, fond ot 
the pomp and display of wealth, determined to make his daugh- 
ter’s entrance into fashionable life, a brilliant era for after-remem- 
brance. Every thing that wealth could procure or art produce, 
were called into requisition, to adorn the salons of his almost 
princely mansion. ‘The guests were chosen from among the 
millionaires of the metropolis. My being the heir presumtive 
of my uncle’s large fortune, procured me a card of invitation, 
but I saw there none of those young men whose birth and per- 
sonal qualifications entitle them to consideration, but whose 
want of fortune renders them the horror and dread of purse- 
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proud fathers, who have daughters to dispose of. Never shall 
| forget the vision of beauty that broke upon my sight, as | 
entered the festive halls. "Phere, beside her father, stood Cath- 
arme—he bowing and scraping with artificial dignity, and she 
welcoming each guest with a graceful modesty and ease that 
captivated every one. ‘Till then | had never faltered in the 
presence of beauty ; but as her keen, dark eye, for the moment 
rested upon me, f felt as if stricken by a spell -L never saw so 
much thought and feeling embodied in one litte orb. T was 
confused, and must have appeared very awkward to her, I 
made some very common-place remarks, and passed on among 
the crowd, 

I recovered my self-possession ; but through my whole frame 
[ telt the throb of a new lile—a sensation that | had never be 
fore experienced, lL could not kee piny eyes from the fair being 
who was the mistress ol, and the presiding genius in, the gay 
scenes before me, 

She was dressed in plain white satin, fitted to a form which 
was the living embodiment ota poet's dream Brac elets of gold 
encircled her wrists. Round ber head was a fillet embellished 
with sparkling gems, and never tlashed the imperial diamond 
upon a fairer brow. 

She was the center of attraction to all the young beaux. In the 
course of the evening | found opportunity to converse with her, 
How did I drink in the music of her voice and revel in the light 
of her “dark rolling eye!’ I was so happy as to obtain her as 
a partner in the dance. With what grace and airy lightness 
she moved through the most intricate figures! How did the 
touch of her delicate fingers send my blood in contusion through 
my veins! We sat down, and | summoned courage to ask her 
if Lmight call upon her hereatter ;—a sweet blush and a halt 
murmured consent was my only answer. 

| sought my pillow on that night anew being. A new sense 
seemed to have been added to my original nature. What dreams 
of rapture and everlasting love flitted before my imagination, 
betore | could compose myself to sleep ! 

The father of Catharine Delancy was an opulent retired mer 
chant. He had little knowledge out of the range of his former 
occupation: his character was a mixture of weakness, vanity, and 
bloated pride. lle was impressed with a profound sense of his 
own exalted virtues, and the elevated position he held in society, 
He regarded wealth as the standard of respectability and moral 
worth, and poverty as little less than crime. He commenced 
lite religiously impressed with the belief, that man was sent into 
the world for no other purpose than to “make money.” And 
he resolved at every hazard to fulfill the great end of his being— 
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if possible by fair and honorable means—but in no event to 
permit any scruples to influence him in the choice of expedients 
necessary to accomplish so pious an object. For a long series 
of years he was engaged in business—-his ups and downs were 
numerous—but by a process only known to adepts in trade, 
every “ failure” contributed to an increase of his wealth. At 
length, having amassed a large fortune, he retired trom business, 
and soon after became the founder of “a society for the sup- 
pression of vice and immorality among the lower classes.” 

He built himself a superb mansion in the suburbs, sufficiently 
remote to be beyond the reach of the noise and din of the city, 
but near enough to be within a few moments’ ride of the busi- 
ness or lower part of it, whither he daily repaired punctually at 
the hour of ten in the morning, as much from inveterate habit 
as from a desire to see how the great world wagged since he 
had ceased to have a share in the direction of its more active 
concer©rns. 

I had been accustomed to see Delancy almost daily, long before 
the evening of my first acquaintance with his lovely daughter. 
My uncle’s counting-room was one, among other places, which 
he was in the habit of honoring with brief morning visits, to 
learn the news of the day. It happened sometimes that my 
uncle was absent, when he made his appearance ; it then de- 
volved upon me to render him the usual civilties, such as taking 
his hat, handing him the morning papers, and the like. At first 
these little acts of courtesy were met by the most chilling repul- 
siveness of manner and grotesque attempts at lofty dignity, by 
which I was taught it were perilous to venture too far “ between 
the wind and his nobility.” But he no sooner imbibed the 
opinion that I should succeed to the rich inheritance of my 
uncle, than he softened his manner towards me, and invited me 
to visit his house. Having however yielded to the feeling of 
disgust excited by the more gross and leading features of lis 
character, | declined accepting any of his invitations until the 
evening when the party in question was given. And | was 
governed then less by my own wishes than by the express desire 
of my uncle. 

It may be readily inferred that no solicitations were necessary 
to induce me to repeat a visit which had wrought so entire a 
change in my feelings, and given a new impulse to the sympa- 
thies of my nature. 1 began even to look upon Delancy with a 
more charitable eye, and to regard the more unfavorable parts 
of his character as the rough exterior of a mind naturally be- 
nevolent, but whose asperities had not been softened down by 


the polishing hand of education, or by a familiarity with intelli- 
gent and refined society. 
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I became a frequent guest at his house ; in truth, an evening 
rarely passed without finding me in the society of the sweet girl 
who was now in all my thoughts, and mingled with every hope. 
| was the companion of her walks, and | attended her at every 
place of public amusement. In tine, we were almost Inseparah le. 
| felt a thrilling consciousness that she did not regard me with 
inditference, and that my attentions afforded her more real 
gratification than did the homage and servile flattery of those 
buttertles of fashion whom the attractions of be “uly and wealth 
drew around her. 

Catharine was the only child of her father, and sole heir to 
his possessions. It is therefore not surprising that she was an 
object of tender interest, particularly to those of her admirers 
whose only chance of replenishing their exhausted coflers, or 
supplying the deficiences of fortune, was by a matrimonial spec- 
ulation. 

In common with all her sex, she had her share of the vanity 
which springs trom admiration ; nor was she insensible to flat 
tery, when the grossness of its nature was disguised by the skill 
necessary to render it acceptable to a delicate mind. Her natural 
good sense, however, taught her the utter worthlessness of those 
idle and unmeaning compliments which every coxcomb who 
was admitted to her society thought it his duty to pay her, if he 
would propitiate her favorable opinion. Her mind indeed was of 
a superior order; it had received the advantage of a tintshed 
education, and been strengthened by the precepts of a caretul 
and judicious mother. ‘This revered parent had now been two 
years in her grave. 

'l'wo years passed away in delightful intercourse with this fair 
being. It is true, at times I felt uneasy lest the flatteries of so 
many rivals should corrupt a mind tull of pure and gentle 
thoughts. Need Ladd, I trembled at the approach of every new 
adimirer. But when after the first half-whispered declaration, 
Which died in the utterance, | summoned resolution to pour out 
my soul betore her, and found her heart responded to my enthu- 
siism, and I imprinted upon her lips the first warm kiss which 
was the seal of mutual love and eternal fidelity, how did every 
petty jealousy vanish from my mind, and with what supreme 
complacency did 1 look upon her gay admirers, whose homage 
Was, to me, but so much incense to the being who was all my 
own! My senses were absorbed in a flood of exquisite happi- 
Hess, Nothing was wanting but the consent of Delancy to our 
Union, to crown our felicity. ‘That consent [ solicited. He 
answered, 

“1 think—that is, | presume—I trust, there will be no diffi- 
culty in the way—it requires deliberation. Itis a standing rule 
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if possible by fair and honorable means—but in no event to 
permit any scruples to influence him in the choice of expedients 
necessary to accomplish so pious an object. For a long series 
of years he was engaged in business—his ups and downs were 
numerous —but by a process only known to adepts in trade, 
every “ failure” contributed to an increase of his wealth. At 
length, having amassed a large fortune, he retired trom business, 
and soon after became the founder of “a society for the sup- 
pression of vice and immorality among the lower classes.” 

He built himself a superb mansion in the suburbs, sufficiently 
remote to be beyond the reach of the noise and din of the city, 
but near enough to be within a few moments’ ride of the busi- 
ness or lower part of it, whither he daily repaired punctually at 
the hour of ten in the morning, as much from inveterate habit 
as from a desire to see how the great world wagged since he 
had ceased to have a share in the direction of its more active 
concer©rns, 

I had been accustomed to see Delancy almost daily, long before 
the evening of my first acquaintance with his lovely daughter. 
My uncle’s counting-room was one, among other places, which 
he was in the habit of honoring with brief morning visits, to 
learn the news of the day. It happened sometimes that imy 
uncle was absent, when he made his appearance ; it then de- 
volved upon me to render him the usual civilties, such as taking 
his hat, handing him the morning papers, and the like. At first 
these little acts of courtesy were met by the most chilling repul- 
siveness of manner and grotesque attempts at lofty dignity, by 
which I was taught it were perilous to venture too far “ between 
the wind and his nobility.” But he no sooner imbibed the 
opinion that I should succeed to the rich inheritance of my 
uncle, than he softened his manner towards me, and invited me 
to visit his house. Having however yielded to the feeling ot 
disgust excited by the more gross and leading features of his 
character, | declined accepting any of his invitations until the 
evening when the party in question was given. And I was 
governed then less by my own wishes than by the express desire 
of my uncle. 

It may be readily inferred that no solicitations were necessary 
to induce me to repeat a visit which had wrought so entire a 
change in my feelings, and given a new impulse to the sympa- 
thies of my nature. 1 began even to look upon Delancy with a 
more charitable eye, and to regard the more unfavorable parts 
of his character as the rough exterior of a mind naturally be- 
nevolent, but whose asperities had not been softened down by 


the polishing hand of education, or by a familiarity with intelli- 
gent and refined society. 
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| became a frequent guest at his house ; in truth, an evening 
rarely passed without finding me in the socie ty of the sweet girl 
who was how in all my thoughts, and mingled with eve ry hope. 
| was the companion of her walks, and I attended her at eve ry 
place of public amusement. In fine, we were almost inse} parable. 
| telt a thrilling consciousness that she did not regard me with 
indifference, and that my attentions afforded her more real 
cratification than did the homage and servile flatte ‘ry of those 
butterthes of fashion whom the attractions of beauty and wealth 
drew around her. 

Catharine was the only child of her father, and sole heir to 
ms possessions. It is therefore not surprising that she was an 
object of tender interest, particularly to those of her admirers 
whose only chance of replenishing their exhausted coffers, or 
supplying the deficiences of fortune, was by a matrimonial spec- 
ulation. 

In common with all her sex, she had her share of the vanity 
which springs trom admiration ; nor was she insensible to flat- 
tery, when the grossness of its nature was disguised by the skill 
necessary to rende r it acceptable to a delicate mind. Her natural 
good sense, however, taught her the utter worthlessness of those 
idie and unmeaning compliments which every coxcomb who 
was admitted to her | society thought it his duty to pay her, if he 
would propitiate her favorable opinion. Her mind indeed was of 
asuperior order; it had received the advantage of a finished 
education, and been strengthened by the precepts of a caretul 
and judicious mother. ‘l'his revered parent had now been two 
years in her grave. 

'I'wo years passed away in delightful intercourse with this fair 
being. Itis true, at times I felt uneasy lest the flatteries of so 
many rivals should corrupt a mind full of pure and gentle 
thoughts. Need Ladd, I trembled at the approach of every new 
adinirer. But when after the first half-whispered declaration, 
Which died in the utterance, | summoned resolution to pour out 
my soul before her, and found her heart responded to my enthu- 
sitsm, and | imprinted upon her lips the first warm kiss which 
was the seal of mutual love and eternal fidelity, how did every 
petty jealousy vanish from my mind, and with what supreme 
complacency did I look upon her gay adinirers, whose homage 
Was, to me, but so much incense to the being who was all my 
own! My senses were absorbed in a flood of exquisite happi- 
hess, Nothing was wanting but the consent of Delancy to our 
union, to crown our felicity. That consent [ solicited. He 
answered, 

“| think—that is, | presume—I trust, there will be no diffi- 
culty in the way—it requires deliberation. Itis a standing rule 
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with me, never to be too hasty in important matters of business, 
On the recovery of your uncle I will see him upon this subject, 
and if our views coincide, my consent will be given, 

I turned away with loathing and contempt. My uncle had 
been stricken down by an alarming illness, but he was now 
convalescent, and would probably in a day or two be restored 
to his usual health. Although he entertained no very exalted 
opinion of Delaney himself, the merits of his daughter had 
placed her high im his esteem, and my intentions in regard to 
her met his warmest approbation. 

Gold was the god of De ‘lancy’s idolatry ; he paid but a limited 
worship to any other: and notwithstanding he had counte- 
nanced, nay, encouraged, my suit to his daughter, | had reason 
to fear that his favorable answer to my petition would depend 
upon the removal of all doubt of my uncle’s intention to make 
me the recipient of a large share of his fortune. — | felt assured, 
however, that every difliculty would be obviated which might 
interfere with my claims to her hand. I therefore sutlered no 
neraieierigas* of the future to inte —_ the sweet enjoyment of the 
present. Catharine was mine by the consent of her own heart, 
and | had no doubt but this consent would soon be ratified by 
parental authority, and the hallowed rites of the church, 

The second morning after my interview with Delancy, every 
lingering trace of my uncle’s malady seemed to have lett him, 
except a slight degree of debility; and he expressed his design 
of repairing to the counting-house the next day, to attend to his 
business as usual. He was cheertul and appeared to feel a more 
than ordinary interest in my wellare. He expressed repeatedly 
his joy at the brilliant prospects before me, and assured me that 
on the following morning he would make certain arrangements 
which would remove eflectually every objection which Delancy 
might urge to my union with Catharine. 

“ And,” said he, “should Delancy not make his usual call at 
the counting-room this morning, you will proceed to his rest- 
dence in the course of the day, and say to him I should be 
pleased to see him at any early hour to-morrow on business of 
importance.” When I rose to depart he took my hand with 
more than his wonted kindness, and accompanied me through 
the hall to the door; and while I lingered a brief moment, a 
slight degree of agitation was visible in his manner, and I 
thought his voice trembled as he gave me his parting salutauon 

of “ God bless you, my dear boy.” 

The morning passed awity and noon arrived, and Delancy 
having failed to make his accustomed visit, I repaired to his 
house at half past two o'clock, to deliver my uncle’s message. 

The family, as L entered, were seating themselves at the social 
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hoard. I was invited to unite with them in their repast. I 
declined, as I designed to return home immediately after ac- 
complishing my errand. Yet I lingered on the spot—vain was 
the attempt to resist the sorcery of those soft, persuasive accents, 
which pressed me to remain. I still hesitated to depart. In a 
word, | yielded to my destiny. Never had Catharine appeared 
so bewitchingly lovely. I took a seat at the table beside her, 
aud an arch smile played on her features as she regarded me for 
a moment with an expression of the eye that told of her tnumph 
over my more manly fixedness of purpose, At the table was a 
person—an occasional guest of Delancy—whom I had before 
met there. He was designated by the cognomen of "Tunothy 
Digby, familiarly known as “Old Digby.” His appearance pre 
seuted a revolling caricature of humanity. ‘The expression of 
lus withered and distorted features betrayed the existence within 
of every sordid and avaricious passion. He had passed that 
period in life when the warmer susceptibilities of youth exert 
their influence on the mind. Yet there was that in the feverish 
glare of his large goggle eye, which told that age had not dimmed 
the fire of his sensual desires. This man possessed great wealth, 
a circumstance in the estimation of Delaney which more than 
compensated for the absence of any desirable endowment of mind 
or person. Digby was unmarried, and a suspicion sometimes 
crossed ny mind, that Delaney had, to subserve his own pur- 
poses, excited in the breast of the former hopes touching his 
daughter—that he nourished in the secret recesses of his own 
heart the design of wedding her to this lump of deformity, should 
any thing intervene to blight my fair prospects as heir to my 
unele’s estate. Delancey loved his daughter, or rather, he was 
vain of her because she was his daughter; he was vain of her 
beauty—ol her accomplishments —ot the homage of admiration 
which the world paid her. So was he vain of his horses-—of 
luis carriage—of his house —of his gold-——of himself, and of every 
thing which reflected back on himself and ministered to his in- 
lated pride. But that his daughter should dissent from any 
matrimonial alliance he might think proper to negociate in her 
behalf, never entered his mind. He was determined she should 
have a wealthy husband, and that ought to be sufficient to con 
tent her. He had no idea of that “strong divinity of soul” 
which makes woman's love immortal, and which a father’s 
wuthority can neither suppress nor control. 

My conversation during the repast was chiefly with the fair 
girl at my side. In the pauses of our discourse | exchanged an 
occasional word with her maiden aunt, a lady of an uncertain 
age, who sat directly opposite to us, in close vicinity to Digby. 
This worthy lady and Delancy her brother, were striving to en- 
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tertain him by the brilhlancy of their colloquial powers—the one 
by a mincing speech on the degeneracy of the age and the tri- 
umph of virtue, and the other by a harangue on the shameless 
protligacies of the lower orders. But the united eloquence ot 
the two, though aided in its effects by the shatts that shot trom 
the side glances of the half-enamored spinster, failed to mak 
any visible impression upon the personage for whose editication 
it was intended. On the contrary, Digby’s whole attention was 
absorbed in silent admiration of Catharine, if that can be called 
admiration which manifests itself in the eager and burning vlare 
with which the hyena gloats over his prey. ‘The rude and tixed 
gaze of the libidinous wretch disconcerted the beautiful objet 
of it exceedingly. At first T could scarce suppress a disposition 
to break through all bounds of decorum, and express to lim my 
utter abhorrence of his base conduct; but discretion came to 
my aid, and Lsought, by engaging him in conversation, to divert 
his attention from the distressed girl. 

Delancy, gorged nearly to sutlocation —for gluttony might be 
included in the catalogue of his virtues-—had fallen baek in his 
chair, panting like a broken down steed, and was rolling his 
heavy, rayless eyes, round the table, to see if all in like manner 
showed their sense of the bounties of Providence. A servant 
brought him an evening journal, which aroused him from the 
torpor that began to creep over his senses. He glanced hastily 
over its columns, and was about laying it aside tor future peru- 
sal, when a paragraph caught his eye which commanded lus at- 
tention. 

“'The depravity of the age is certainly without a parallel,” li 
exclaimed, throwing down the paper and raising his head with 
pious horror. 

An eager and inquiring look from all present asked for an ex- 
planation, He took up the paper and read that a poor famished 
wretch, driven to the last extremity by want and despair, had 
been caught in the felonious act of stealing a loaf of bread to 
sustain expiring life. . 

“'The thieving scoundrel !” said he, with indignant energy ; 
“what a shocking instance of the depravity of human nature ; 
even bread, the staff of life—the support of the widow and the 
fatherless—is not sate from the sacrilegious hand of the vile 
wretches that infest our city. Hligh-handed villany will econ- 
tinue to stalk through our streets until the magistrates second 
the charitable efforts of our society for the reformation of the 
lower classes, What is an imprisonment of four, Six, nine, oF 
even twelve months, but a premium to crime! If | were tn 
vested with judicial authority, 1 would send this fellow to tly 
= prison for a term of seven years, as an example to all evil 
doers.” 
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“}leaven, in its merey.” thought I, “preserve the purity of 


the Beneh from the pollution of this bloated mass of brutality.’ 

‘Methinks,’ | exclaimed, “the punishment you would inflict, 
exceeds the measure of his offense. Although self-abandonment 
is to be deplored, and the crimes which may result from it con 
(| mned, are there not some otlenses against the laws of socie ty, 
hike the small, 1 had almost s; aid pe irdonab le, one of this poor 
mise! ible be ne, whic h shou! ld be visite “d by compassion, rathe ‘Ty 
than by too severe a judgment! Ought we not to consider that 
the gilts of fortune have placed us above the reach of those 
temptations to which he was exposed; and, after all, are not 
halt the virtues and vices of mankind the creatures of circum 
tanee 2” 

“Young man,” said Delaney, slightly flushed with excite 
ment. but making an etlort at cre at dignity ; ; “young man, I pa 
don your presumption, but let me advise you in a frie ndly ol 

as —as a father would advise his son, that it is dangerous 

for inexperienced youth to attempt to grap ple in argument with 

older aud wiser heads--with those whose influence, wealth, and 

high standing in the higher cireles, entitle their opinions to the 

espect of the young, and I may say, of the world at large. It 

is the rock on which many a young man has split; but I hope 

better things of you, particularly as my feelings towards you 
for a certain nameless reason, of the kindest description.” 

“The was continuing to give me the benefit of his friendly ad 
monition, mingled with vague and distant allusions to my pros 
pective relations with his family, when he was interrupted by 
the abrupt appearance of a messenger, who had come in great 
laste in pursuit of me. IT was informed that my uncle had re 
lapsed-—was lying In a very critical state, and desired to see me 
as speedily as possib le. 

I was much agitate “dd by this inte ‘lige nce, and prep vared to de 
part immediately. The alarm which must have been apparent 
it my manner, was not without its effect on Catharine, who, 
pale and trembling, went forward with me to the door. 

“Teannot but hope, ” said she, while a tear glistened in her 
“that your uncle's situation 1s not so bad as your fears fore 

il dear Kdward, do come again soon and do send me no- 
tice, at short tervals, of the condition of our sick friend.” 

“And now,” she exclaimed, placing her hand in mine, 
as heave i bless and preserve you.” 

I then took a hasty leave of her. 

A hackne y coach the horses driven at the top of their speed 

soon brought me to my uncle's door. | ascended the steps 
with an indeseribable feeling of apprehension at my heart—I 
cutered—iny friend and benefactor was no more. ‘This an- 
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nouncement sent the blood curdling to my heart—I was not 
prepared for it—-I could hardly believe that death had accom. 
plished his work so suddenly. 1 really loved my uncle, and my 
grief and anguish were increased by the recollection of his kind- 
ness tome. I approached the bed of death-—a smile, such as js 
never seen on the face of the living, rested upon his marble fea- 
tures. I kissed the cold forehead and took the yet colder hand 
in my own; but it answered no more to my ailectionate grasp. 
Sick at heart, I left the room and sought my own chamber, 

In the brief intervals of the fits which carried him otf, my 
uncle spoke, in a few broken, incoherent sentences, of his will— 
of the design he had long cherished to make a new one more 
favorable to myself. He earnestly desired the presence of a no- 
tary. When that person arrived, he had ceased to exist. 

Although death prevented the accomplishment of his more 
benevolent purposes towards me, he bequeathed me a legacy, 
not large in comparison to his wealth, but suflicient to afford me 
the means, with ordinary skill and diligence, to build up a for. 
tune for myself. 

It was a cold, stormy evening, at the close of November, two 
days after the remains of my late friend had been consigned to 
their last dwelling-place; 1 was alone in my apartment ; the 
intense stillness that reigned within was only broken by the pat 
tering of the rain and hail upon the window panes, and the oe- 
casional blast that heralded the approach of winter; the fire 
burned brightly in the grate, but the air of cheerfulness it shed 
on the objects around me was not in harmony with the deep 
melancholy of those reflections which occupied my mind. My 
uncle was gone, the friend and adviser of my youth, and with 
him the hope of obtaining the consent of Delaney to my union 
with Catharine. [ was stripped of the adventitious and only 
qualification which could render me acceptable to her father. 
‘True it was, that nochange in my circumstances could ever 
make any difference in Aer sentiments towards me; nor did | 
permit a doubt to cross even the threshold of my thoughts im 
regard to her faith. I knew that the period could not be fu 
distant when we should be united. But I felt equally certain 
that Delaney would cause her much affliction by the violent 
means he would use in his attempts to prevent our union. It 
was this which gave me no little uneasiness. 1 had not seen 
her since the day of my unele’s death. This evening, however, 
I intended to visit her, notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather. 

Having wrapped myself in my cloak, I was proceeding to- 
wards the door, when a person entered, placed a letter in my 
hand, and immediately disappeared, On opening it, I perceived 
to my surprise that it was from Delancy. It ran thus : 








“Sir,—In order to save you the trouble of calling upon me 
for this my final answer to a late proposition of yours, | hasten 
to advise you that [ decline the honor of your alliance with my 
family. Your own good sense will of course teach you the 
laughable absurdity of your aspiring to the hand of a daughter 
of mine, when it is considered that ten thousand dollars (mere 
pocket money ) Is the sum total hequeathed to you by your uncle. 
And as my daughte ‘ris now intended for another person, whose 
hich standing in the upper circles renders him an unobjectiona- 
bie match, you will, as a matter of course, see what would be 
unpleasant for me to tell you, namely, it is best for all parties 
that you discontinue your visits at my house. A hint to the 
wise 1S suflicient. Quite sorry tor your unele’s death. I 
ain. &e. Moses De.ancy.” 

“'T'o Enwarp More nanp.” 


‘Insulting scoundrel !” I exclaimed aloud, when I had fin 
ished reading this precious epistle : “ashe indeed so strange ly 
deluded by the vain conceits of his foul and corrupted heart, 
to believe that he can rend asunder by a mere stroke of his ne MN, 
the ties which he has himself been so instrumental in forming 
and is he yet to learn, that although | would suffer much trom 
the father of Catharine, there are feelings and passions slum- 
hering in my breast, which, if once roused into action by his 
overbearing Insolence, might lead me to forget that he was her 
parent " ‘ 

These thoughts, which sprang out of the excitement of the 
moment, sobered down almost immediately into a feeling of pity 
and contempt. ‘That Digby—whose very name sickened me 
with loathing-—was the person whom De ancy alluded to as the 
husband elect of Catharine, I had no doubt; and a thousand 
fears rushed on my mind as I reflected upon the cruel persecu- 
tions to which she would be liable from this cirenmstance. 

“IT will go,” said I, forgetting that he was inaccessible to rea 
son and the motives which usually sway the breast of a parent ; 
“LT will goat once to Delancey, and represent, in a calm and dis 
passionate conversation, the peril to which his daughter’s health 
aud peace of mind will be exposed, should he persist in promo- 
ting so ill-sorted a union.” 

It is thus that youth too often defeats its own benevolent pur 
poses, by surrendering itself, in the flush of excitement, to the 
sole guidance of the warmer and more generous feelings of the 
heart, without the judgment and experience necessary to render 
them efficacious. 

I left my residence immediately, and walked some distance up 
Broadway, absorbed in my own reflections. I was wholly un- 
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concious of the driving storm that beat around me, until I was 
accosted with, “ Want a coach, Sir ?” by a driver, who probaly ly 
noticed my unsheltered condition. 1 gladly availed myself ot 
this conveyance, and was put down betore the door of Delancy’s 
house. 

[rang the bell. The door was opened as usual by John, a 
favorite servant. John was honest, civil, and ob living, and he 
had more than once received a share of my bounty. He thought 
a world of Miss Catharine and hated “Old Dighy,’- qualitu 
which recommended him particularly to my foveal le opinion. 
The hall light no sooner flashed on my face and exposed me to 
view, than he gave an involuntary start, while he exclaimed, 

« Mister Edward!” in a tone that indicated some surprise at 
seeing me. 

“A stormy night, John ; is Mr. Delancy at home ?” 

“« N—n—no, Sir, he’s not at home,” said Jolin, with much 
hesitation and embarrassment in his manner. 

“Well, then, Miss Delancy is in; she would not be out on 
such a night as this.” 

“ Ye—ye —yes, Sir, but she’s unwell and gone to her room, 
he replied, with still greater confusion, 

“ Jolin,” said I, looking him full in the face, “tell me at once, 
have you received directions to deny me admittance ?” 

Convinced now that all evasions were useless, and glad to 
escape from his dilemma, by an answer to the direct question | 
put to him, he told me that such were his instructions. A look 
of shame was on his features while he avowed his unthanktul 
otlice. He then informed me, in an under tone, that Catharine, 
in consequence of some harsh language from her father, the im 
port of which he was ignorant, had passed the greater part of the 
day much depressed in spirits, and retired weeping to her apart 
ment early in the evening. 

I heard no more, but hastened forward to the drawing-room— 
I found myself in the presence of Delancy and Digby. The 
two worthies were engaged at a game of chess. ‘The momen! 
Delaney placed eyes upon me, he started up as if he had been 
stung by a viper. He called tor John, in a voice of thunder. 

“Why have you disobeyed my orders ?” said he, as the servant 
entered. 

“ Pardon my interruption,” I exclaimed, “your servant was 
faithful to his | he told me he was commanded to shut your 
door against me, but] was unwilling to believe, after what lias 
passed for the last two years, that you expec ted se riously acom 
pliane e on my part with an injunction soe xtraordinary, without 
first giving me some sutlicient reason for it. 
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‘The impudence of the age is certainly without a parallel,” 

d he, turning to Digby. 

#O rtainly without a parallel,” echoed the other, surveying 
me trom head to toot, 

‘Lam notin the habit,” said Delancey to me, with a look of 
contempt, “ of giving a reason for any action of mine to eve ry 
shiltless vagabond who nay have the impudence to ask for one. 
You will find in the letter | condescended to write to you, my 
motives tor requiring you to cease Visiliny my house— there, 
Sir, is the door.” 

The allusion to his letter recalled to my mind the purpose 
which brought me there, while a vague sense of the lolly of my 
undertaking, mingled with the feelings which prompted Ine to 
roceed, A sickening sensation came over me: | drew my 

lacross my brow—l hesitated tor a brief moment, and then 
Hubled myself betore him. bt besought him, in tones of deep 

uission, to hear me—I wished to sce him in private—huis 
it perl ate rs wellare pressed hear ily on my mind. At the mention 
ot his daughter, he burst into a loud, bitter, scorntul laugh, and 
Wore It Was @ nos st capital loke. 

‘Really, Mr. Moreland,” said he, stroking his chin with an 

veted aur of Supreme satisfaction, “| have reason to be proud 

(a gentleman of your extensive means —ot your standing in 
the higher circles—should take so deep an interest in my daugh 
lors concerns,” 

“ Delancey, why do you continue to bandy words with that fel- 
low? You have already told him to go, butas he is not disposed 
io obey the mandate, the only alternative left is to kick him 
out, Authorize me to take charge of him, and Vil speedily rid 
your house ot hiis prese nee,” cried Dieby, with the confide nee 
of one who thought himself both physically and morally my su- 
perior, 

From the moment of my expressing a desire for a private tn- 
lerview with Delaney concerning Catharine, Digby regarded 


me with a look in which every fierce and revengetul passion of 


luis nature predominated, 
Stung to the soul by this gratuitous insult, Twas at first de- 
prived of the power of utterance. Mingled emotions of wrath 
wd resentment c hoke d me almost to sutloe ation. Ke 7 jpiticr them 
( wh by a strong etlort, 1 told Delancy e almly, that in whatever 
liuht he might choose to regard me, | hoped a sense of what was 
due to himself and family, would prevent the disgrace ful scene 
of violence in his own house, meditated by his friend; and ¢ 
lor the language which the latter might use in reference to aoe 
clf during my brief stay, L should permit it to pass as entirely 
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unworthy of serious notice. Digby glared on me with demoniac 
rage. He whispered Delancy, and the other nodded assent, 

“ Depart immediately,” said he, or by Heaven I'll put you out 
in a manner that you will not soon forget. 

1 told him I certainly had no wish to linger where my society 
was so little desired; but | was not in the habit of obeying 
when the command was coupled with a threat of the most oifen- 
sive character. 

“T repeat it,” he exclaimed, ‘ begone, or by the God who 
made you, Pll drag you instantly by the heel into the street.’ 

“'T'ry it,” said I, with the most provoking coolness. 

He sprang upon me with a single bound—the next moment 
he recoiled with a force that sent him rolling on the floor, 

Delancy—the trembling coward—amazed at the discomfiture 
of his valiant friend, a result so different from what he expected, 
shouted at the top of his voice for a reintorcement—for Jolin, 
Dinah, Bill, and Susan—all in the same breath, 

In the midst of the noise and confusion which prevailed, 
Digby recovered from the stunning effects of my blow. Goaded 
to frenzy by this chastisement of his insolence, he seized a chair 

-the first ‘object which his eye lighted upon—and raising it 
with both hands, approached me with a horrible expression of 
maddened ferocity in his countenance. He was preparing to 
crush me by a single stroke, when his purpose was suspended 
by a fearful scream. The next moment Catharine was in my 
arms, convulsed with terror and clinging to me for support. ‘he 
boisterous calls of her courageous father for help, had brought 
her and the rest of the household to the scene of action. “ You 
have for the present escaped, but the day of vengeance will come, 
we speedily,” cried Digby, in the hoarse accents of one choked 
by passion. ‘The unhappy girl raised her head from my shoul- 
der, and turning round fastened her dark eye upon him with a 
keen, steady, searching gaze. 

Although he possessed a brazen assurance that could not be 
easily abashed, he shrank beneath the withering glance that 
seemed to read the secret purposes of his soul. 

‘he excitement of the moment gave to Catharine the appear 
ance of a prophetess rebuking sin. Her bosom heaved, her 
cheeks were tlushed, and her eye flashed scorn and indignation 
upon the miserable favorite of her father. But how different 
was the look of gentleness and love with which she regarded 
me! She grew suddenly pale—the reaction of her violent 
— sent the blood with icy coldness to her heart, and | 

gain sustained her sinking frame. 

“Recovering herself, she signed to the domestics to withdraw. 
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‘They had stood gaping with stupid wonder, ignorant of the ob 
ject tor whic h they were summoned to their master’s presence. 

“Father,” said she, “is it your pleasure that the house in 
which your daughter resides should be the theatre of ruttian at 
tacks, Which would disgrace the haunts of protligacy and vice !” 

This question caused him a slight embarrassment, as it pre 
sented in a more pertect light the unpropriety of the scene re- 
ferred to. He had betore a vague and confused notion floating 
in hus brain, that there was something about the atlair not w “—* 
in keeping with his rank as a pillar of the higher circles, but 
he had no precise idea in what it consisted, until he was enlight 
ened by the interrogation of his daughter. He told her in reply, 
that the disturbance took its rise entire ly from me, whom he 
called an intruding vagrant—and that I alone was answerable 
for it--and had T not willtully and maliciously resisted the rea- 
sonable and lawful means which his friend kindly undertook to 
entorce to eject me trom his premises, nothing would have occur 
red to interrupt the quiet of his house. 

“Or, in other words,” said I, “had I submitted patiently to the 
operation of being dragged by the heels into the street by ‘Tim 
othy Digby, that worthy personage had not receive d a blow that 
will teach him the danger of repeating the attempt.’ 

Dieby darted a furious glance at me, and ground his teeth 
with impotent rage. 

“For heaven's sake be 
rine, alarmed at his manner ; 
Increase hus Irritation,” 

At first it was her design to represent to her father the scan 
dalous impropriety of this man’s conduct ina house im which 
he was merely a guest; but perceiving how utterly abortive 
would be her attempt to make him listen to reason, she aban- 
doned the intention in despair. 

Delaney and his associate retreated to the embrasure of a 
window. and seemed to be engaged earnest conversauion. 
Catharine seized the occasion to tell me that she had suffered 
little less than the bitterness of death for the last ten or twelve 
hours. In the morning of that day, her father sought an early 
opportunity to inform her that he should no longer permit me 
to Visit his house, in consequence of the change that had occ urred 
it my prospects, and he forbade her to see me again on pain of 
his © ternal dis sple asure, Ile then told her distine tly that Digby 
was the man whom he had chosen to be her husband, and com- 
manded her to receive him as an accepted suitor. She recoile d 
With unutterable horror. He sought to disguise the grossness of 
the proposition by describing the great we alth of that individual, 
aud the eclat which in consequence awaited his future wile. 
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prudent, Edward,” whispered Catha- 
“it can answer ho wise purpose to 
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On her knees she implored him not to drive her to madness } 
attempts to enforce a marriage at which nature herself revolted. 
He was deaf and inexorable- -her duty was to obey him. 

“ And vow,” said the trembling girl, “imeans must be sought 
to relieve me from these horrible nuptials, or distraction will 
seize on my senses: that my father will press the marriage im 
mediately, | do not believe, but that he will ultimately insist on 
its constummation—nay, if necessary, use violence to accomplish 
it-—I have as little doubt.” 

“ Catharine,” replied I, with deep emotion, “there is but one 
way of escape. You must consent to an immediate, clandestine 
marriage with me. I forbear to speak of the sacrifice of your 
worldly prospects which this step involves, because it is nothing 
less than nothing—in comparison to the misery that awaits you, 
should you be forced to yield to the other alternative.” 

She owned frankly that her thoughts and feelings referred to 
a speedy union with myself, as the means of saving her, | 
urged her to tly with me on the morrow, and have the rites per- 
formed which would at once give her those claims to my pro- 
tection, Which even an unnatural parent dare not invade. ‘To 
this she objected. Her gentle nature whispered, that perhaps 
her father would not proceed to extremities ; and that she might 
yet obey the dictates of her own heart, without any sacrifice of 
filial obedience. expressed my earnest fears of the danger of 
delay, and finally extorted a solemn promise, that if at the expr 
ration of one week her father still persisted in his unholy pur- 
pose, she would be mine. And she on her part enjoined on me 
the obvious necessity in the meanwhile of making no eflort to 
see her, as her father had forbidden me the house ; my intrusions 
could only serve to aggravate the evils so much deplored—she 
would at occasional intervals apprise me by letter of every 
occurrence affecting herself. Jolin, a trusty messenger, would 
be the bearer of her communications—to the same faithful hand 
might be confided all messages from me. 

We were at this stage of our conversation, which had been 
conducted in a voice not much above a whisper, when the two 
worthies moved from their place of retreat and approached us— 
Digby with a malignant, fiendish smile on his countenance 
and the other with all the dignity which nature permitted him 
to assume, 

“Catharine,” said Delancy, “ you will permit me to urge the 
propriety of your returning to your apartment. As for you, 
Sir, the great respect which I have for myself and family will 
only suffer me to remind you that there is the door.” I took 
the hint and departed. 


Three days had elapsed since my last interview with Catha- 
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rine. During that period I received neither a verbal nor a writ 
ten message trom her, although L twice addressed her a note. 
and each time earnestly requested an immediate answer. Had 
both her letters and mine been intercepted !—had Delaney, in 
conjunction with the villain Digby, taken effectual measures to 
prevent all communication between us? ‘These and a thousand 
other thoughts which haunted my mind, shaped themselves at 
tines Into every dark image of presaging tear. bor the last ten 
hours | had wandered like a gloomy spectre in the viemity of 
Catharine’s abode, heedless alike ot the cold, biting winds of a 
gathering storm, and the flattering notice with which | was 
oc castonally honored by the passers by. 

With a mind agitated by the conflicting emotions of hope and 
fear, | watched each individual that went in or came out at the 
door of the dwe ‘ling to which | was denied access I looked 
Jong and in vain for the familiar face of a triend from whom I 
might gather some intelligence concerning the object of my 
deep and painful solicitude. Many persons who called at the 
door were turned away without admission. Several carriages 
one after the other, in the course of the morning, put down 
before this mansion of pride many a fair and beautitul form ; 
but that convenient and magical word, “not at home,” permitted 
no fashionable visitor to pass beyond the threshold, as | interred 
from the retreat of those who sought to enter. It was now the 
hour of seven in the evening. I was at home revolving these 
circumstances In my own apartment. ‘They excited in me the 
most painful and alarming apprehensions of evil to one who 
was dearer to me than my own existence. I felt with a bitter 
pang the impotency of my single arm to rescue her trom the 
perils by which she was encompassed, though that arm were 
herved with the might of despair. I had cause to fear that 
eilectual means had bee n employed to guard her, not only trom 
the approach of her friends, but from all escape—and_ bolts, 
bars, and a prison, with all their gloomy associations, rose up 
before me with a frightful vividness. Yet something was to be 
done, and speedily—every moment's delay increased her dan- 
ger. Her father might be even then drawing the terror-stricken 
and distracted girl with rnde violence to the altar. ‘The fiend 
inhuman guise might be even then gloating over his victim, 
while her persecutors were forcing the solemn mockery of the 
marriage rites upon her. ‘The thought thrille ‘d me with agony. 
I alinost unconse iously seize ‘d my cloak and hat. It was a dismal 
Might. Karly in the evening a storm unprecedented for the 
Season burst over the city, giving fearful tokens of the presence 
of winter. The howlings of the tempest still continued, and 
the furious blasts swe pt through the dese ‘rted streets with a melan- 
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ch-ly sound. But neither storms nor tempests could deter me 


from my purpose. I resolved to seek Digby and compel him at 
the peril of his life to desist from the ace omplishme nt of a de 

sign which God and nature regarded with equal abhorrence. 

At this juncture the sound of footsteps reached my ears. The 
door opened—John entered with a letter. 1 broke the seal with 
eager haste and read the following : 


‘ Edward, I am lost unless you hasten to my deliverance 
fly to me—save ine from the sacrifice to which [am devoted— 
save me from myself —I feel that my senses are wandering, My 
father has just bid me be prepared for my nuptials to-morrow 
evening, with Digby ; yes, Fdward, with Divt vy. Oh, merciful 
Heaven, that I should ever come to this. My apartment has 
been my prison since the morning succeeding your last visit, 
[am closely watched. The girl who brings my food is the 
creature of my enemy, and is the only person permitted to see 
me. CATHARINE.” 

“Pp, S. The girl has just signified that a bribe will give me 
the privilege of seeing John at the door for a single moment. 
He will deliver this, and be of service to you in your arrange 
ments,” 


“God of Heaven !” I exclaimed, “she is lost—this letter is 
dated yesterday.” 

“Did you receive it,” Lasked, trembling in every limb, “ from 
Miss Delancey herself !” 

“7 did.” 

“And when?” I inquired, eagerly. 

“ Yesterday.” 

The last glimmerings of hope expired within me ——ere this, 
Catharine had been sacrificed upon the altar of lust and mam 
mon—and she and | were undone. ‘The thought fell upon my 
spirits with the weight and bitterness of despair. 

John informed me that he had no sooner received Catharine's 
letter than he was seized and contined. No suspicion was en 
tertained of his having any other than a verbal message from 
her. He remained a close prisoner all day and night. In the 
morning he was brought forth and thrust viole ntly ito the street 
by Digby himself. He immediately called at my residence, and 
continued to call during the day, but [ was alw ays absent—lus 
instruc tions were to deliver the letter to no one but myself. 

‘And now, Sir,” said he, “ is there any thing you desire me 
to do for you to night | a 

“ Nothing, to night, John ; let me see you in the morning.” 

As he departed, ‘hope whispered from the very depths ot my 
despair, that | might yet be in time to save ¢ ‘atharine. 1 rushed 
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wildly from the house. I tlew with the speed of thought. 1 
was at Delancy’s door—at the same instant a carnage drove 
away. 

« Who is in that coach ?” inquired I, 

“The Reverend Doctor M.,” the servant answered. 

“Jt is all over,” L exclaimed, breathing heavily. The next 
moment | was in the drawing-room. 

There was the bridegroom and the bride’s father, but where 
was the bride! "Phe suddenness of my appearance, and the 
wild and haggard look which ny countenance must have worn, 
caused them both to start back. 

“Where is the victun-bride?” said I, calmly, while every 
dark passion within me, stirred into action, was struggling for 
mastership. “ Belore | settle my account of vengeance with 
her destroyer, | would Jearn from her own lips the means which 
have been used to force her to this abhorred connection.” 

“ Miserable, intruding vagabond,” began Delancey, exceedingly 
pale; “the great respect which [have tor myself and” 

* Proceed no farther, | know the rest,” | exelammed, interrupt- 
ing him. 

Again I demanded an answer to my question, and riveted my 
eye on Dioby. 

“My young Hotspur, you don’t escape me this time,” eried 
the latter, while his eyes glared with the instinctive fierceness 
ot a beast of prey, 





He hastened toward a door that communicated with an ad 
joing apartment, for the purpose, | beleved, of possessing 
hunself of some offensive weapon of attack. | rushed forward 
and placed myself before hun. “LT must be answered betore you 
advance another step,” said I, in a firm, decided voice. 

We stood facing each other for an instant, while | returned 
him glance for glance. 

Moanmung with delirious rage, he made one leap and grappled 
with me in a feartul struggle. | was near being overpowered, 
when, by a dexterous movement, I laid him stretched on the 
floor. 1 sprang upon him and seized him by the throat, with a 
grasp that caused his eyes to start from their sockets, while I 
shouted with maddened excitement, “ Where is the bride ?” 

His face was already swollen by suffocation, and his frame 
heaved convulsively, when Dk lancy, who had sunk into a chair 
in speechless terror, cried out with a sort of shriek, 

“In heaven’s name don’t murder him—my daughter is not 
here- -she's tled—she’s vet unmarried.” 


I started upon my feet and gazed on him incredulously. y. 
“Not married! not here!” said I, advancing towards him; 
“think not to deceive me by a fable.” 2 
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He instinctively shrunk from me and exclaimed, 

“ As I hope for heaven, she has fled. An hour ago I went to 
her apartment and she was gone—the house has been searched 
for her, but in vain.” 

| saw that the wretched father uttered truth—his fears had 
driven him to a sincere confession. Without saying another 
word or deigning to cast a look or thought upon the prostrate 
Digby, I left the house. Where should | go to seek the fugitive ! 
Perhaps her terrors had carried her to my lodgings ; it was more 
probable that she had gone to the house of a particular friend- 
a widow lady—in the lower part of the city. The storm still 
continued to rage; but it was more grateful to me than the 
breath of a summer’s evening. "The warring of the elements 
accorded well with the yet sterner conflict in my own bosom. 
But | shuddered to think that Catharine might also be exposed 
to it. How could that gentle form, already bowed down and 
enfeebled by mental suffering, sustain itself in such a night as 
this--she might perish in the street—there was madness in the 
thought! Yet the more pleasing visions of hope flitted across 
my mind, as | hurried down Broadway. T met occasionally a 
solitary pedestrian, but that great thoroughfare was generally de- 
serted. [had arrived within afew blocks of my home, and 
saw a watchman trying to awake a female who had fallen upon 
the steps of a house. T approached—my heart beat audibly- 
I wished, yet dreaded to know the truth. 

“Whom have you there, watchman ?” said I, in a voice that 
even startled myself, it was so hollow and sepulchral. 

“Some poor votary of vice, | presume—sick, perhaps, but 
more probably drunk,” he answered. 

She was attired in a white dress, over which was thrown a 
large shawl—her only protection trom the violence of the pitiless 
storm. <A veil concealed her face. [removed it. “ My God ! 
itis she,” Lexclaimed. ‘To throw my cloak around her and 
encircle her in my arms, was the work of a moment. 

“ You know her, then?” said the watchman. 

“1 do; run, in God’s name, and call a coach, and name your 
reward,” 

“Twill, Sir: for a sick dog ought not to be exposed to a 
night like this.” 

Catharine was insensible—at first I thought her dead—but a 
reviving sigh broke from her bosom. I put my lips to her’s and 
tried to breathe life into her chilled and exhausted frame. W1l- 
lingly would I have poured out the last drop of my warm blood 
to reanimate the drooping form that reposed upon my bosom. 

“Catharine! dear Catharine! awake—it is Edward who 
speaks to you.” 
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My words seemed to recall her to consciousness. She open- 
ed her eyes, and they rolled wildly in the dim light of the lamps. 
“Hark !” shee xclaimed, with an e “pre ssion of terror on her 
countenance, which | shall never forget; “he is commg—lI heat 
his voice.” 

‘| will hot be your Wile edward ' lidward ' suve me,” she 
shrieked, struggling to free herselt from my embrace, 

“| am here—it is l—Catharine, do you not know me? 

ltelt her arms tighten round me. “It is he.” said she. luintly, 
and strove to nestle yet closer to me. 

“Oh! Lam so cold—-where are we, dear Edward?) I'm dy- 
ing—I feel that I'm dying.” 

The watchman now arrived with the coach. We lifted the 
poor sufferer into it. Lt bade them drive to her triend, the wid 
OW 8. Catharine Was restored to periect recollection, but she 
could hardly speak. Oh how | have treasured up those last 
words of the dying martyr! 

“Edward, we have met for the last time in this world—-oh 
how happy to die in your arms—we shall meet hereafter, id- 
ward, | Anow we shall. Forgive my father, as I forgive him 
cold—-cold—cold 

I felt her grasp relaxing—I know not what I said—1 felt my 
brain grow dizzy—l kissed her cold lips—and consciousness 
forsook me. 

It was a beautiful morning in April; 1 woke as froma fright 
ful dream, in which I had suffered the horrors of a lost spirit. 
Din recollections of the past crowded thick upon me; butl 
could not at first give them a tangible reality. 1 was tairly 
irightened at the skeleton-like appearance of my arms. Some 
person entered the room. It was Jolin, the cast-oll servant of 
Delaney: he had watehed over me, as I afterwards learned, 
like a brother. At first he would not answer my questions, but 
perceiving that I was pertectly sane, he gave me every informa- 
tion I desired. 1 had been confined to my bed more than tour 
months. By decrees | recovered the rec ollection of eve ry thing 
relating to Catharine’s death. But Twill not detail the progress 
of my convalescence. 


| went into the world again, an altered man. "The visions of 


my youth were gone for ever. ‘The world, which had hitherto 
appeared so lovely, was now little better than a vast charnel 
house : and the pursuits of men were utterly distasteful they 
appeared like maniacs playing with straws. Every day, for a 
long time, | visited Catharine’s grave. What a melancholy 
pleasure attended these solitary pilgrimages! A heavy weight, 
however. pressed upon my spirits. Digby still lived. Nhe had 
not bid me forgive him. I felt an unnatural thirst for his blood. 
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I challenged him to mortal combat. He dared not meet one he 
had so much injured. ‘The dark thought of assassination for q 
moment tempted me; but Heaven saved me from so fearful a 
crime. Better thoughts came to my aid. I recovereda seeming 
cheerfulness, though | bore about me one sad and eternal re 
membrance. 
I entered again into business ; not for the love of gain, but to 
give employment tomy mind. I was prospered ; and | hope I 
have not been an unfaithful steward of God's bounties. There 
is some pleasure in wiping away the tear of distress, and some 
consolation in the exercise of those humanities which give hap- 
piness to others. 
_ Digby was stabbed ina baechanalian brawl. Peace to his 
ex ashes! My enmity towards him had subsided long before that 
if event happened. 

i After the fatal night of his danghter’s death, | never spoke to 
: 7 Delancy, though | saw him frequently. From what I learned, 

v even he could not stifle the reproaches of conscience which ac- 
cused him as the murderer of his child. He tlew to the common 
refuge of a weak mind, when laboring under remorse—the intox 
icating cup. He gambled largely in the stocks and lost nearly 
all his property, and finally died a loathsome drunkard. 

And now | am an old man—an old bachelor-—called by some 

“jolly old bachelor.” But little do they know the deep vigils 
of my spirit—the midnight watchings, when the world is hushed 
in repose, and I seem to hold converse with Catharine. Her 
image becomes dearer to me as | approach that bourn where I 
know we shall meet again. Death has no terrors—it is the ebon 
gate that will admit me to eternal bliss, 1). 
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I wove it, Plove it, and who shall dare Nor could the seulptor ever mould 

To chide me tor loving the perfumed au Such mages of marble cold, 

Of the sweetest spicy berb that's given \s those that trom the blac wee 

To sorrowing mortals under heaven ? And round my pipe their halo throw 
Poesy dwells in the burning « up, 1 My dear old pipe has given burt 

From whence the incense curletl up, To things more bright than are of cart 
Sending to heaven forms more fair, And torms the loveliest spirit mht 

Than ever had their dwelling there ; Well envy from her throne of light, 
Beings more delicately wrought, Dancing like the sunbeam’s smile, 

Than ever crossed a poet's thought. | That breaks through sorrow’s cloud awhile, 
The artist's pencil ne’er portrayed Then vanishing almost ere seen, 


Fancies such as smoke hath made, | Proving that life is but a dream, 
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tT, sweet weed, to a treasure : ( am ‘ ' a rr | P P 
estol a prec iis uiits b lene iis ‘ ' in os 
; the world’s inhabitants, Loihe phieruin sy isles 
every land that looks upon (hy bart and class ind 
en beams of the bmeht sun Wi) « 1 vorshipers be found ; 
ret canicl tle \ ‘“d I ticgtie ] uf pliant, wert j ene 
Are the uxtiries Of the Tu kK. Vian in “ icliness 
spresage of that en ess bliss | 
~"] {NZ \~ 
DEATH 
“WIFTES ‘ ! ‘ 
i it} re . I ! 
It hastens to the tree i 
Pat stru . i ™ “wi , 
: 
And yet tl sca, il . ‘ i «ly a “ 
Ti thisyresses ti thie nutire wuve 
TI iT ‘ . ey me ste ren iia 
' 
Te su t ‘ 1 “ ‘ 
. i) 
Fit type mad emblem the alle unne werave u. 
eis * v1 | 
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The dream of life glides like the streamlet by, 
And merges in eternity’s domain; 

Tune ever with untiring wing does fly, 
Passing, oh! never to return again. 

Yet as the stream ghdes past with tlowmg rein, 
It loves to fret on pebbles in the way, 
And search for troubles that it may complain, 
And finding them, is vexed to whitening spray : 


Thus seeking sorrows, mankind give their lives away. 





And whither do they glide?) To what dark shore, 
If shore there can be to infinity, 

Does man thus madly rush, though never more 
He comes to view this earth and starry sky ? 
What is it then to live, and what to die? 


? 


How measure lite How reckon time's decay ? 


Why from this world must man so quickly tly ? 


Why sets lis sun before meridian day ! 


Why parts the spirit thus so quickly trom the clay ? 


Let us then turn from pomp and power and pride, 





From all who here the laurel proudly bore, 


To view the mansions where the dead reside, 
4 The house of all who lived since days of yore 
; Where are the mynads who have lett the shore 
; 
9 


Of Time, to wander on that pathless sea, 



















Which from its bosom never will restore 
The voyager, however loved he be 


Howey er weeping friends may wish his face to see 7? 


City of darkness! world of dreams and shade ! 
Where Phantoms flit, but not before our eyes! 
Here theory must come to bring us aid ; 

For while alive we can at most surmese 

What may befall us when the body dies, 

And clay returns to mix with kindred clay— 
Vain man still struggling to be great and wise, 
For fruitless toil bus lite-tune gives aw ay, 


To idle dreams by night and reverics by day 


Oh! for a glance of that untrodden shore, 
The vast dominion of the countless ce ad, 
From which the spirit shall return ne more. ' 
Vain wish—no light shall ever come vo shed 
Its rays upon the unknown shore they tread ; 
No messenger to earth shall e’er return, 

To tell us whither spirits may have sped; 

When disembodied they have passed that bourne, 


And left their frends hearthre ken here to mourr 
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) 
Bizots will challenge for the thiseives te pow 


ey j 
Te dietate to their telhow-mied “uereead: 


And in that dark and t uy finn 
When sinking vature, 1 stot all, has need 
Of one whe ts a com ter indeed 


‘T rer plant the thor leneut the sutlerer’s head : 


And w e othe seul may for some sclmece prea, 
The y spe ud lark | rors Min the dyvinw tn } 
And fill the trei eurt with olan oly dread 

And ts this e, or ty? Oh. n 
"Tin nut Re Mee ei shits Dieta 


W he nm lastem Live ine tislole vil 


OM lite, where rien ! Drevaks the woelden wl 
“a s «rte ( ite 
Far bet: ' ut-hearted 1 wule 
Than thus eviie Phianteuas t create, 
And shut the way of us vy dns irom gate 
Oh, Bigotry, first born of hell thy flame 
Hath scorched earth's tiirest flowers! Thousands have die 
Crying for vengeance on t ited name, 
While too Tleerug prayers ne imendiy ve ere] ead, 
No arm app ared to snat them trem the tide 
ay persecution And the sickenme soul 
Found none to help her as she talling suzhed 
Found none that would with her i genet mndole 
Till she had soared beyond t merctless contro 
Why thus create tresh troubles on the way ? 
surely the praths ! ‘ S roti tele 
Why then wit arnher troubles s hewn 
Th ilis While hinhe the ery } tt er ? 
oh’ while the tamting spirit Ulites may pole id, 
Sutler her quietly to soar ou high 
4 such assistance she is not in need 
‘ You cannot stop er thyolt toward the sky, 
Though with your thost abom nable arts you try 
Shall man usurp the attributes of Crod, 
And wrest the sceptre from Jehovah's hand ? 
Shall bleeding victuns kiss the tyrant’s rod, 
Nor dare the despot s mandates to withstand ? 
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‘The Inquisition never could command 

More willing votanes than it has now ; 

Who, it they dare but wield a potent wand, 
Would make their neighbors at their footstool bow, 


And brand with infamy each independent brow 


Oh, much-abused Relwion! thou art muld, 
Thy spirit still coruine nds meek charity 
Of heavenly love thou art the blessed child, 
Who shed'st tor man the tear of sympathy 
But some of thy tulse worshipers would try 
To exile chanty—to bring the rey 

Of persecution and of cruelty, 

To ard them in them biwotry again, 


And stamp pom thy echarweter the blackest stam 


We boast of lil rty, butdo we see 

That man is lett to speak and uct unawed ? 
Does he assert bis burthmwht to be tree, 
Bowing to none as Master, save to God ? 
No, for he worships the ere ated clod 


Which arrogantly claims it coht and just 





That fellow mortals should obey its nod, 
Vind stoop before it lowly in the dust, 


Nor look to Heaven and there place all their hope and trust 


Shall persecutions never cease to turn 

This world of pleasure into scenes of woe ? 
Shall Bisot Zeal on earth ne’er cease to burn— 
To wither all the blooming towers that grow, 
And round our paths in scented sweetness blow 7? 


Crrant that our neil bors cnevously may err: 


Yet God torgives—and we should merey show 


Let us our brother's feelings kindly spare 


And turning mwardly, lament o’er vileness there. 





| HRIGENSA 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
NO. I 
——" My Lilnary 
\ is dtukecdom hans e cmos ad Trinpost 


Ir is a beautiful theory, and one which we think can be 
verified by acarelul examination of history, that the flow ol 
intellect and progress of improvement walk hand in hand, and 
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that each phase of civilization is distinguished b 'y an analogous 

species of lvterature. The appropriate era ot the heroic ballad 
has long since passed. It was followed by the rude and unin 
teresung chronicle ; then came in quick succession the drama 
and the epic, and if it were necessary, we might trace the versi 
colored links down to the time of the numerous Essayists, or 
even to our own days. 


Sutlicient has been said to justify the precept and example of 


the greatest men ot every age, who have pre ferred an ac quaint 
ance with the dead to an intimacy with the living. The his 
tory of literature is the history of civilization—we find in books 
the manners, the morals, and the mind of the age, 


= ] ‘ ! sertal cof Qh de} irted sau 


Aud tay | il | re 


An eminent historian (Giuuizot) says, “Civilization ap pears to 
me to consist of two principal facts, the deve lopment of human 
society and that of man himself; on the one hand, his politic al 
and social, and on the other, bis internal and moral advancement. 
The former of these two divisions has, we think, received an 
undue share of attention, while the other has been proportion 
ably neglected. With a few noble exceptions, our libraiies are 
wanting in popular literary histories, and the necessary tacts 
lie scattered through dusty volumes, that m: iny have ne “uther the 
opportunity or inclination to read. Acting, however, upon the 
maxiin—“ yon sunt contemnenda quasi parva, sine quibus 
constare magna non possunt,” we shall from time to time note 
down a few tragments touching the peculiarities of Books anv 
AUTHORS. 


THE EARLY DRAMA 


It appears that scenic representations were not introduced in 
Kugland until a period comparatively late, although we find 
the words Tragedy and Comedy frequently used by the old 
Writers, "Thus Lidgate speaks : 


‘My master Chancer with tres! rmedies 
Is dead, alas! chief poet { Dritume, 


TI it w tie thiucte ful )) teous tragedies 


and Chaucer very clearly defines the signification of the word, 
as used in his days: 


** "Tragedy is to telle a certain story . 
As olde books maken ofte memory, 
(’ them that stode in wrete prosperity, 


And be tallen out of thei th degree.” Pral. Monk's Tale 
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Long before this time, however, “Plays of Miracles and 
Moralities” were represe nted before the gaping multitude on the 
saints’ days; but as these do not properly belong to the legit. 
imate drama, we shall merely notice their supposed origin. 
There are three or four different hypotheses respecting the 
introduction of these “mysteries,” of which the following is 
the most ingenious and plausible :—That the Pilgrims who in 
their devotions went to the Holy Land, or to the sepulchres of 
the reputed saints, on their return, represented at the corners of 
the streets, (for alms. ) and subsequently, in the churches, the 
adventures which they had met, and the wonders which they 
had seen. "These dumb shows, occasionally interspersed with 
religious soliloquies, were the precursors of dramatic poetry, and 
retained its place in the affections of the people, until the pro- 
duction of Gorboduc, the first regular tragedy in the language, 

Thomas Sackville—Lord Buckhurst —Earl of Dorset, the 
author of this play, was born in 1527, and died in 1608; so 
that during his single life-time he saw the birth and maturity 
of the legitimate drama. His first poetical production was the 
proem to the “ Mirrour for Magistrates,” a work of which we 
shall speak in another place. Although this induction has 
received much praise, yet it is his tragedy which especially 
entitles him to a high rank among the Elizabethan authors, 
“ Gorboduc,” says Sir Philip Sidney,” “is full of stately speeches 
and well-sounding phrases climbing to the height of Seneca, 
his style, and as full of notable moralitie, which it doth most 
delightfully teach and so obtaine the very end of Poesie.” This 
drama was first acted before the students of the Inner ‘Temple, 
on the occasion of a grand Christmas entertainment, and was 
atterwards represented in the presence of the virgin queen, in 
1561. The argument of the tragedy, as set forth by the author, 
nearly approximates to the spirit of Marlowe, in the “ Lascivious 
Queen.” 

* Tragedy, thou minion of the nieht, 
—— To thee Pll sing 

Upon a harp made ot dead bones— 

The proudest instrument the world affords, 

Wlulst thou, in crunson jolity, shall bathe 


Thy luubs in springs of blood stull gushing |!!!” 


It runs thus: “ Gorboduc, king of Brittaine, divided his 
realme in his life-time to his sonnes, Ferrex and Porrex. 
The sonnes fell to discention, The younger killed the elder. 
The mother, that more dearely loved the elder, for revenge 


*. Detense of Poesie, pp. 561, 562, (Ed. 1629.) 
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killed the younger. The people, moved with the crueltie of 
the fact, rose in rebellion and slew both father and mother. 
The Nobilitie assembled and most terribly destroyed the 
rebels, and afterwards, for want of issue of the Prince, where 
by the succession of the crowne became uncertaine, they fell 
to civill Warre, in which both they and many of their issue 
were slain, and the land for a long time almost desolate and 
miserably wasted.” The limited space which we have allotted 
ourselves, prevents us from giving a further analysis of this play. 
As the first tragedy in the language, it deserves attention, and 
the truly poetical passages scattered throughout will richly re 
pay an examination. ‘The tender burst of Marcella* is pecul 
larly touching : 


“Oh whereis ruth, or where is pitie now ¢ 
Whither is gentle heart and merey tled ? 
Are they exiled out of our stony brestes, 
Never to make return ? is all the world 
Drowned io bloud and soncke in erueltie 
If notin women mere vy may be found, 

If not (alas) within the mother’s brest 
To her owne el lde, to her owne thes ind | 
If ruth be banished thence, if pitie there 


May have te p 


place, Uo there me gentio he 


Do live and dwell, where should we seek it then 


Of “Gammer Gurtons’ Needle”-—the first regular Comedy 
extant—we shall say but little. Although written by a Reverend 
Bishop and represented before the students of Cambridge, the 
incidents are too gross and indelicate to beara repetition. It 
contains much humor, but little wit; the second act, however, 
opens with a “chanson a boire,” valuable as the first and perhaps 
the best drinking song in the language. 


ee | cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not wood ; 


tut sure T think that | can drink 


With hum that wears a hood 
Thouch | bare, take ve no care 
I not ' mar 1@ 
I stufle my skin seo full within 
(4 Pr le ale and olde 


Chonrt ,- Be ‘ and Sieve 
Rot foot and hand go de 


Rut indly God send thee goode ale imough, 


MWohethea f news ’ 
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l love no roate but a good brown 1 
And «a crab laid in the tire : 

A little bread shall do me stead, 
Mix he bread | nougit clevsire 

No frost, no snowe, no winde | trowe 
Can hurt me at | wolde ; 

J am se wrapt and throwly lapt, 
OW jolly woode ale and olde 


Cuoraus—Back and side, & 


And Tib, my v ife, that as her lite, 
Loveth well ronnle ale to seeke . 
Full alt drinkes shea. ft | YVoluomay see 


The teeres run claw ne her « eohe 
Then doth shee trowle to me the bowle 
Even as a mault-worn sholde ; 


And saith * sweethart, I toke my part 
OW this jolly goode ale and olde.’ 


Cnonus—Back and side, & 


Now let them drinke, till they nod and winke, 
Leven as good fellows should do; 

They shall not misse, to have the blisse 
(roml ale doth bring men to. 

And all wood sowles, that have scoured bowles, 
Or have them lustily troled ; 

(ral save the lives of them and their wives, 
Whether they be young or olde, 

Cuornus—Back and side go bare, 

Both foot and hand go colde ; 

But belly God send the goode ale inough, 
Whether it be newe or olde.” 


From this humble origin the drama, under the fostering care 
and guidance of a Shakspeare, a Jonson, a Fletcher, and a Mas: 
singer, arrived to that noble maturity evinced in the production 
; of Hamlet, Sejanus, Philaster, and the Virgin Martyr. But 
the great c yele ot civilization rolled on, carrying with it all dra- 
matic power and talent.— We have but eight Muses now—Mel- 


‘ek F pomene is gone ! 
, 
tl aer 
¢ rit ' Avi rs 
ras 
; oe Atlhough we are accustomed to consider the sixteenth cen- 
oi ' tury as the most glorious era in the history of England, yet, 
upon the Continent, every thing which may appropriately be 
te termed literary spirit or charac ter , was buried under intermin 
; Ry able scholastic and philosophic discussions. 
a: 


== @bems «a 








Montaigne was the only writer who can be said to have 
exerted any important influence upon the literature of his coun 
try, amid all the tumult and confusion which distinguished the 
latter part of this century. ‘Throwing aside every precedent 
which could clog or fetter him, we find this Essayist exhibiting 
an easy, familiar, and exceedingly pleasant style, offerimg his 
own system of philosophy, which, illustrated by apposite and 
conclusive examples, drawn from every available source, soon 
found its way into the hearts of the people, and entitles him to 
be considered as the first popular Continental author. His works 
were soon made familiar to the English public by Florio's ver- 
sion, and from this time we have a regular series of familiar 
writers upon discursive subjects, down to the wits of Queen 
Anne’s reign. In 1597, Lord Bacon published his Moral Essays, 
replete with precepts of wisdom and virtue, and which, perhaps, 
have rendered his name more known and honored than any, or 
all of his more extended and elaborate works. In 1693, Cotton 
published a new translation of Montaigne, which was much 
approved, and met with great success. ‘This inciting a taste 
for periodical writings, prepared the way for the unexampled 
success of the Tattler, the Spectator, and the Guardian, which 
followed soon after, preceded,” however, by the “ Review,” edited 
by the celebrated De Foe. 

The authors of these delightful Miscellanea jabored under a 
twofold disadvantage : first, of having an illiterate public for 
whom to cater; and, secondly, possessing in the language no 
correct models in sty le or manner. ‘The rich bequest of poetry 
which we have received at the hands of our fathers, has stampe “d 
the entire literature of the olden time with a fictitious and un- 
deserved value. The prose writings of the elder English 
authors are disfigured by numerous and glaring faults, and we 
can hardly point to one whose style can be called easy and tlow 
ne, Sir Philip Sidney is filled with quaint conceits, antithesis, 
and alliteration. We quote at random a sentence from the 
first volume of his Areadia, which illustrates at once his manner, 
and that which distinguished many of his contemporaries. 
“'The cause of all evil hath been the vanity which possesseth 
many, who (imaking a perpetual mansion of this poor baiting 
place of man’s life) are desirous to know the certamty of things 
to come, wherein there is nothing so certain as our continual 
uncertainty.” Hooker, Raleigh, Bacon, and ‘Taylor, have more 


"We have also before us a toh puirpeorti to contain “* The Tith, th, Lit and 
th Vols. of the Athenian Chagette r, Casurstical Mercurie, ress Ty 
hice and curious questions proposed by the ingenious of ether s odor 
The first number contams four essays on the several subjects of | Fi ig | 


bp Poetry, and "Tobaces ee 


VOL. VI 1. 
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claims to literary merit, but as far as perspicuity of style is con- 
cerned, they fall below mediocrity more frequently than they 
rise above it. Some of the noble thoughts of Bacon are cer. 
tainly expressed in an eloquent manner, and the last sentence in 
Raleigh’s “ History of the World” has been pronounced by able 
critics, the finest in the language ; but if we examine the prose 
writings of this age, as a distinct and peculiar class, we must 
consider them as characterized by pedantry, atlected quaintness, 
strange paradoxes, and circumlocutory expressions. Cowley 
and Dryden improved much upon their predecessors. Of the 
former, Dr. Johnson says: “ His style has a smooth and placid 
equability.” And the Jatter, felicitating himself upon his supe- 
riority, acknowledges his indebtedness* to “ honest old Mon- 
taigne.” With these wretched models, and at a time “when 
men were not ashamed of ignorance, and in the female world 
any acquaintance with books was distinguished only to be cen- 
sured,”t Addison and Steele changed the whole current of 
F.inglish literature, formed for themselves a style which, at the 
present day, is esteemed classical, and by their admirable ethical 
precepts checked the vices and follies of their times. 

After this tedious, but necessary introduction, we shall, in 
our next number, endeavor to examine the means by which this 
Reformation was effected, the general result upon the manners 
of the age, and the particular influence of these writers upon the 
prose literature of England. 


PLATONIC LOVE. 


So angels love, and all the rest is dross, 
Contracted, selfish, sensitive, and gross ; 
Unlike to this, all free and unconfined, 


Is that bright flame I bear thy brighter mind. 


No straggling wish or symptom of desire 
Comes near the limits of this holy fire ; 
Yet ‘tis intense and active, though so fine ; 
For all my pure immortal part is thine. 


Why should T then the heavenly spark control, 
Since there’s no brighter ray in all my soul ; 
Why should I blush to indulge the noble flame, 


For which even Friendship °s a degrading name ? 


Nor is the greatness of my love to thee 
A sacrilege unto the Deity: 
Can | the enticing stream almost adore, 


And not preter its lovely fountain more ? C— 


* Vol. 3d, page iho + Jounson’s Life of Addison 
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THE OCEAN 


| wave seen the de« p, blue ocean, | have marked the human m ni, 
Like a heedless intant sleep, Still as a breathless summer day. 

When not a single breath or motion As undisturbed by adverse wind. 
Marred the mirror of the deep ln silent, calm repose it 

| have seen in bounding vladness I have marke er rr 
The crested billows lave the shore, W hen by rate ns home 


And then return, as “twere with sadness, W 


, , j 
thd ane the | wera 


. , , ; 
T ‘inold © ; 
To mingle in old Ocean's rout Asat sea when storms awaken, 


I have seen the boisterous ocean, I have marked the menta oan, 
When the clouds collect on lich, When wering clouds obscure the 
Frantic and in wild commotion, Heave and swell in dire commotion, 
Dash its billows to the sky ; And dash its s far on hug 
And on its breast bright bubbles dance, And bright and candy bubbles. tox 
’ ’ 
Tossed at random by the spray, Dance o'er the ocean of the mind: 
Now in the golden sunbeam glance, Awhile their changetul course pursue, 
And in a moment tade away Then fade, and leave no trace behind 


ra 


“CONSTITIT NULLI VIA NOTA MAGNO; 
VADE, QUA TUTUM POPULO PRIORL” 
Sen Med i 


Nunquam adeas ad aquam si ne ante natare peritus.—Fet, Prover 
i | 


Nas ENTI, facilis, faveas, O Musa poeta 


Invalides artus labente rye pe lem 


Suffule: ; donee tortem volucremaque caballum 
Ascendat, quocum cursu, Virgin 
Precurrent Hurtin, possit petere ardua montis 


Benne ipl pro ula Castalia 


ih) 

Oro ut condones: tant: est componere versus, 
Admovere manus in altare sacrum 

Ausuro imnescas Populo hace via luta prrore 


Cognita ; sic utinam sit mihi nune etiam! 


Ne« lati erecim atane hberoica Carmina possum 
Dicere, nec tras s Versus magnmilogios, 


Nex petu witli ul sdepincere Carmine theres 


i ’ 
Nex ristitua tin im te ire’ Silie 
New s1 j ehtes resonare pe tus amantes; 
Sed mollire volo verins blandisonis 


Magnum preceptum, quod nune sit durum et acerbum, 


{ 
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* (duisqiis es 0 faveas” inceplisque mets 
Quanta terat tentare Wmota peri ula, testis 
Svrmus eri Phacthon, et coeh spatiuin 


Combustium per stultitiarm 


Nam permale fortis 
Valdé intentatos melon manibis 

C)ptat habenas: intractatos atque animnosos 
Frenis tlectere equos pervelitare polum, 

Supe romans anni docilem tandem pats aflert 
tt siln mandaret currum flammulerum, 

Ascendit: duleem rorem jactatque thage lle 
Tune radiaverunt ferverunt que rota 

Bece! anime subito turbato, muttit habenas, 
Bt currus, freno non remorante, fugit 

Per spatioin actheris: ab solite cursuque vagatur, 
Vastatur thammis magna poli regio 

Ad terras tune usque auryra cadit miser Ipse, 


lulmine \» re Uisstis, Liiieee hile Jove 


Quid memorem ilatum surreptio gentibus iznem 
Quem genus lapet: cepit traude mala ? 
Ihe hommem finxitque aptavitque arte divina, 
Di ciottos sequitur gnaros molle lutum, 
Coplestis tamen ignis abest, qui vil anunam det. 
Palladium auaxiium supplex ore rogat. 
Tali ope magna tollitur jam sublinis in auras 
Ad solis nitidam torrentis reciam 
Tune terulA admota scintilas excipit audax 
Ex curry turans fulwente inivome 
Corda dedim penitus turgescunt tristibus ins, 
Quod homies audent sic immane netas, 
Jam ror brose te jlalvernt folore sue ine umbere terris, 
(Quamque malam pestem et leth quamque viam 
Jubent Canucasia vinci in rupe Prometheum, 
Quad tundit vultur iamortale jecur. 
Audax leare, teque dieam qui olim petisti 
Alis inexpertis incomperta loca! 
Quum longum exsdu non posses tiedia ferre 
hk jHO anne, et ctiperes Ut Viseres patriam, 
Arte patris penn text ceraque lit sunt— 
Sic fuginnt una, filius atque pater 
latelix til! tilt erat fiducia ninus: 
Non ea curabas, quae’ pater admonuit, 
Nunquam, si prebere operam his monitis plactisset 
Nomina fecisses tluetibus lear 
Nam, tendens ultra medium, pennis liquetactis, 
* Atheris alta petens, a quors ima subis.”” 
Sed de te heeat, Polypheme horrende tacere ; 
Qui siccast avide poctila plena doli, 


Virnbus ignotis vin alque trahente sapore, 
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Lumen aiisist, alu errasti anune 
Seiiper si albus, sic itur ad exitiuan, qui 


} 


Rerum isuetarum sunt nuns cu 


Majorum et contemuentes precept enda, 
Cinnem dant operan ut inveniant aliguan 
Insclitameaue HOV ibe Viedin, sed cle poveauatea 
(Qua via tuta eras, et nune tulissimna er 
Kor 
EPILEGOMENA 
LITERARY NOTICES 

% And do you think there are any who are influenced by thi 

Olud, yes sir the number of those who undergo the tatwu { pdging for themeeclves ie very 
smal! indeed!" 

Tue New Yorkxen.—A weekly paper w should be devoted exclusively to bret 
and pertinent reviews, reports of the transactions of learned societies, lists of recent 
public alons—il a word, to literary and scientitix nite chee trom every quarter, is 
sull a desideratum in this country We have at W, lhoweve that approximate per 
haps us he arly to thus standard, as the character of our readun yeu “ allow: and 
among these, the New Yorken takes the first piaes Kvidently conducted by an bditor 
pPussessilly fine taste and critical Sapacity, we rarely tind mt stuken in tis estimate 
of the general character of a book, and although his « ms are sometunes clogwwed 
with long sertal tales, yet the selections made are venerally interesting and readable 


We had in our mind, when we commenced this paragraph, two brief critiques upen 
Bolingbroke and Petrarch, that appeared in this paper a short time since, as fair 
examples of the happy manner with which Mr. Giaeery treats subjects of this nature 
His principles are so correct, agd his positions are so ably maimtained, that nolens 
volens we are forced to agree with the conclusion. The ceneral plan and character 
of this paper comes ie arer that of the London Athenw@um, than any other in this country 


Kocn’s History or tar Revorvrions is Evrore.—Rssel's inaccurate compilation 


continued by Jones, as the only complete History of Moder Eur per, has honw held a 


place in our hibranes, to which it was not entitled by intrinsie merit It is tilled with 
err s, both mthe statement of facts, a id in the conclusions to whe the author 
arrives Wie rejoice, however, that its place isto be so ally supplied by the admi- 


rable compendium before us.“ The Revolutions in Europe: being an historical view 
of the European nations, from the subversion of the Roman emprre in the west, to the 
abdication of Napoleon ” This, together with Guizot’s history of civilization durne 
the same penod, will afford us a complete view of the progress of man, in a social 
and intellectual condition, for nearly tourteen hundred years. This book has been 
ong celebrated upon the Continent as a work of surpassing merit, and its author 
(tormerly protessor of public jumsprudence at Strasburg) is thus spoken of by ar- 
hier, (Bibl. Vol 3d.) ** This work is the result of intinite labor, perseveringly « ontinued 
lor JU years, with admirable constancy, by aman whose erudition was as profound as 
correct, and whose excellent works have placed hun among our most learned writers.” 
The history, accessible till recently only through the medium of the French and 


German languages, has been translated, and several editions already published in 


Lngland 
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Ancrvunvs, 4 Jounnat or Booxs anp Oristons, Vou. Il. No. VIII. Jury, S41. Bep- 
jamin G. Trevitt, 121 Fulton street, New York. 

The amusing and eventful biography of “ Puffer Hopkins,” from the pen of Corn 
Matthews, Esq., the senior editor, is continued through its third and fourth « hapters 
Several new characters are introduced, among others, Mr. Tyler Close. He is a tight- 
fisted, miserly broker—a worthy fellow for Gregory Vellum, who figures in that rare 
volume, “Shakspeare and his Frends,”—one of those tender-hearted gentlemen, of 


whom it has been well said, “they would not have done as Judas did No, they 


would not have sold their master so cheaply’ There is a peculiar style of deser puion, 
very popular now-a-days, (of which, perhaps, Dickens is the father,) im which Mat. 
thews is pecuharly happy An extract will dlustrate our meaning Speaking of the 
appearance of Leycratt—one of Mr. Tyler Close’s companions—he says: 

* There was another, a long, spare personage, with a countenance so marked and 
scarred, and so written all over with ugly lines and seams, as to resemble a battered 
tomb-stone ; and having old decayed teeth, that disclosed themselves whenever he 
opened lis mouth, the faney of uncouth dry bones sticking out at the comer of a 
a grave, was still further keptup. There was something extremely sinister in the 
features of this individual, who constantly glared about lin in a restless manner, as 
if the air swarmed wherever he looked with unusual sounds, and as if he caught 
sudden sight of faces by no means pleasant to look upon.” 

The characters are well sustained, and the adventures of “ Puffer” promise fair 
to cheer the tedium of many a dull hour. “ Dr. Channing,” by Mr. Duycinck, is a 
short, well written, and comprehensive notice of the great reformer—though we 
think his literary abilities are scarcely ranked high enough. “ Preaching,” and “ Lord 
Bolingbroke,” by W. A. Jones, are neat, and carefully-composed articles, betraying 


much critical 


acumen, and a familiar acquamtance with the standard old English Lit- 
erature. Mr. Jones’ criticisms are, perhaps, too mgorous and nice to be universally 
popular. “ Materials of History,” is worthy of attentive perusal and consideration 
In the “ City Article,” the much vexed question of “ Capital Punishment,” is care- 
fully sifted and weighed. “ The Loiterer,” as usnal, is full and interesting. We 
reckon Arcturus aneong the first of American Periodicals. Its motto, * sound opin- 
tons inca cheerful frame,” is certainly a great desideratum in the literary world. Wuh 
those readers who reward the Review as too heavy, and the Magazine too light, Ane- 
rurvs, combining as it does, in a neat and elegant form, the advantages of both, lids 
fair to maintain a permanent foot-hold and vigorous support. Although it has but just 
issued its eighth number, its reputation is already firmly established. We heartily 
recommend it to all lovers of * good literature, honest mirth, and truth.” 
Tue Lapies’ Comranion, Vou. XV. No. IDL. Jueny, i841. William W. Snowden, lv 
Fulton street, New York 

This is one of the richest numbers of the Ladies’ Companion we remember to have 
seen. It is embellished with an elegant and finished engraving of Edie Deans—the 
herome of one of Sir Walter Scott's most popular novels, the Heart of Mid-Lothian 
The evening star tells it is the twiliht hour, While Edie is returning trom ler humiie 
occupation, full of immecence and be wily. The leading article is a translation, trom 
the German, by Mrs. E. F. Eliet It is a story of poverty and affliction, but full of 
human nature, “Skeleton Essays,” trom the pen of W. G. Simms, contain many 
prac tical and striking truths. A third « hapter is given of the interesting tale, * Alice 


Copley.” We regard these historical tales as the most useful kind: they tend to ulus 
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te the customs, manners, male of thinking, &e. of the times in wh Thier re 
i, more successfully than the 1 st elaborate ossays “R pin of the h k a 
storv, in WwW Aaron Burr, the ¢ ny tor, (7) | . s| a 

We cannct, ’ ir oWn part, perceive the propmety of eve ron rah uy 
yo mcidents of this shaun « lispeur \ Aaron Durr was tre nel Mequilte ‘ re 
« hizbest tribunal in the United “tates, und nations | i’, at least, « 1 deter 
efrom nivinag new weieht to eve , 2 thered a false u | tame the 
‘ rot the ines in Ww hy thee iM irred, and from the Sus] fed ira the 
yctors The efforts of good literature should rather be to disabuse the ! mind 
fromits tuntar Hnpressions The reman y art es ure {ave = ter 
The poet i] department s unusually tull and worthy \ yun , ma the amented 
She by Albert Pike, possesses ve ment. The Literary Notices are written 


wilh care. 


EDITOR'S TARLS 


Although our commencement is the nominal anniversary for the ce parture { the 
graduating class, yet, in reality, every interesting « umstance that attends a tarewell, 
rire ly tuken place The several s clics ee rece ‘ 1 t ~ | t! 
i \ x prs . \ ; \ i 4 i ‘})} ie 
} t f those that are pone > our NI moizine as alt ened I ne ‘ t ( 1 we 
trust has received a new Inpetus,) and to Complete the ith serpea 1, ther D're lent 
and Faculty of this institut m, have formally | furewe tol ‘ ! ir \eurs 
have been under their care and guidance The exe es at ft (J ) were 
pertinent and full of interest, consisting of a Viaalediet \ css ] ( nt 
* , 
Mitchell, and a Poem, by Guy Bryan Schott. As, however, | ire to be published 
nmediately, we shall deter tor the present an inte nded pote these f ed pro 
ductions, merely adding, that u would be superiluous for us to add « | v, While 
all ws . ' {} ; W , ' ‘ 
au are UNAnMNOUS In pron uncing them truly eacetien e chet retrain trom tiene 


honmg in this connection the touching verses which were sung at the conclusion of 
the exercises. The arrangement, as well as the sentiunents, stnke us as peculiarly 
appre priate 
THOUGHTS AT PARTING 
Hindostan Au ii 
I 
Cnorvs. Well—our venrs, like transient dreame 
All have glided by, 


Smiling in the Past they stand, 


Cuorts. But thowe days, and months, and hours, 
Pell us, Where are they 
Like a full and lengthened lift 


Thev seem'd, but veeterday' 


A silent company 
_ Far, far they stretch'd along, 


Pell us, ye fleeting band, 
Bright with flowers and cheer d by song; 


Gliding to your shadowy land, 
pcan : on 2 Joy, and kindling tancy, form’ d 


Tell us—will your sunny reign 
Ne ora dream le youd 


Ne‘er return again? 


il Vv 
THE RESPONSE 
Time. Yes, your years, like transient dreame Time. Fled forever—with your years 
All have glided by, Pied those days and hours ; 
Smiling in the Past they stand, Gather'd now, or lost for aye, 
A silent company Gather'd all their flowers 
Still receding, on the shore Brighter days, and calmer hours, 
Of wasting life, they'll come no more Purer joys, or fairer flowers, 
And for you, their sunny reign Earnest hearts, ye may attain 


Ne'er returns again! Ne’er in life again ! 
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Cyonts. First to us thee moments now | Time. Room, room for throngs who cons 





Seon tarewet! to wny, | Closely pressing on 

















































What the heart may ne'er express, Loiterers in the flight of years, 
First we feel today! The final task is done 
Feelings there we thought had flown, (thers come theese seats to fill 
One by one come ewelllng on Room! they throng the threshold wet}! 
(ld attachments, friendly ties, Stranger voices drown your own 
Kindly tmiemorios, On, loiterers, on! 
Vi XI 
Spirits once that ewell'd our ranks, |\Cuont «. Yetone prayer we proftler stil! 
Moet us tet today | (rant it ere we go 
Time, true hearts are miseing here! Gently deal with one, whoee eve 
Tell us. where are they ? Rests kindly on us now 
Why, why should disappear Blessings on that parent-heart! 
Faces once familiar here, Heaven's own peace be still its part 
Hearts that burned, and eyes that shone Grief, and pain, and sorrow dim 
While we linger on! Time, O spare to him 
Vu \ll 
‘Time. Few that entered first the race, aa And for us who linger here, 
Reach the goal to-day! Yet one parting strain. 
Some have turn'’d aside > and some When shall niusie’s grateful voice 
I've slain upon the way Biend our hearts again ' 
Mortals that are «pared to win God speed you, comrades! still 
All your restless hearts within, Heaven protect and guard you well. 
Ouward—coals must yet be won! Bright the «ky, and fair the gale— tC 
On, mortals, on! Peace to honor'd “ Yale!" 
. . . ' , R. 8. W 


It was a goodly maxim, that of our fathers — Poeta nascitur non fit;” but, like 
other antiquated notions, it has passed away, and it now must read, Poeta fit non nas- 
citw In olden tine the poet's calling was a most odious monopoly, but by the con- 





siderate kindness of the author of the * Rhyming Dictionary,” every newspaper sports 
a poet—our Magazine, many—"* their name is Legion.” Truly, 

* "The world is full of poetry—the air 

Is living with its spirit —— 


Of the author of the © Lines on the death of a deceased Classmate,” we will say, 
that although his intentions were good, yet that he failed most decidedly in carrying 
them out ;—such doggere!] would almost raise the dead and kill the living. 

The * Shipwrecked Mariner,” despite the pathetic note of the gifted author, met 
with an unwracious rece plion We vive the first verse, a8 a lair sample : 

* Alone upon a barren rock he stood, 
And cast a mournful look around : 
Gloomy prospects | nought but the roaring flood 

OF ocean's Wave came sweeping on!” 
In the third verse the poet tells us, 

** Beneath the sea the rock was sinking fast’ ''! 
—This, we presume, will answer, and we pass on. 

The lines * On a Sabbath evenmg,” do much more honor to the author's heart 
than head. 


QQ’s production is reterred, as desired. 

(Mher pieces—prose and poetry—are under consideration 

*.* We would request our « orrespondents to write as legibly as possible, as much 
time is needlessly wasted in endeavoring to decipher their execrable chirography 


fo As our next number will be issued immediately, all communications intended 
to appear in it should be sent as soon as possible 


